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Science piercing the dim past of Nature's 
work, finds that Chilean’s superiority as a 
’ fertilizer is due partly to the rare elements, 
Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Potassium and 
Calcium, which owe their presence to the 
fact that Chilean is of natural origin. 
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ENSE jungles overrun with 

weird creatures; overgrown with 
strange trees and plants. Through un- 
known ages of the earth’s develop- 
ment, decaying vegetable and animal 
life contributed to the formation of 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the natural 
nitrate which now plays such a vital 
part in profit for you from your farm. 
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Probably all of Nature’s vast forces 
had a hand in making Chilean the 
superior nitrogen fertilizer that it is. 
Chilean Nitrate is more than nitrogen. 
It is Nitrogen PLUS, because its so- 
called “impurities” —Iodine, Boron, 





Two extra reasons why Chilean is an 
even better buy than ever; it comes now 
in 100 Ib. bags which mean better me- 
chanical condition and greater conven- 
ience; it is priced low for your greater 
economy. There are two styles of Chil- 
ean, Original (crystals) and Champion 
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Magnesium, Potassium, Calcium— 
are plant foods in themselves. They 
were put in by Nature. They add their 
health and growth-giving qualities to 
your crops. Chilean therefore is a 


Brand (the pellet nitrate). Both are gen- 
uine Chilean Nitrate. The important 
thing is to say “Chilean” to your dealer 
when you order. Be sure it is “Chilean” 
that is delivered. Then and only then 
can your crops get the full advantage of 
Nitrogen PLUS! 
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super-nitrate, and Science has discov- 
ered that this natural origin of Chilean 
has much to do with its leadership. 


Side Dress with Chilean 
This year, when you are faced with 
low market prices, the surest way to 
make a profit is to side dress your 
crops with Chilean. Why? Because 
this nitrate fertilizer is just what the 
crops need, quick-acting nitrogen. It 
goes to work at once. Pushes the crop 
ahead. Increases per acre yield so 
much that it cuts down growing costs 
per bale or per bushel. It pays you 
back its cost and pays liberal profit in 
spite of low market prices. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 
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Bill, Why Don’t You 
Read the Paper? 
A Letter to Bill Casper 


EAR Bill:— 

I’ve been reading your 
pieces in this paper now for a 
long time. I notice though you 
always write about what you 
see in the ads. Don’t you ever 
see anything interesting in the 
reading columns of the paper? 
Or don’t you look for anything 
but the ads? 


Now I don’t blame you one 
bit for liking the ads. I enjoy 
reading them, too. But what 
I’m getting at is that there are 
lots of other good things in the 
paper, too. Why don’t you read 
some of them? 


Do you ever read Dr. Hol- 
land’s sermons? I’m rather of 
the opinion you should. They 
probably would do you good. 
Thousands of folks read them 
and enjoy them. Turn over 
there to page 13 and read the 
one in this issue. I'll venture 
you'd like it. 


What do you know about 
bees? That's something you 
won’t see much of in the ads. 
But surely you keep bees. 
That’s where you really get 
something for nothing. There’s 
an article in this very issue on 
what a man who keeps bees can 
do right now to get more of 
that “something for nothing.” 
Look over there on page 9 and 
read what R. R. Reppert says. 


Speaking of bees reminds me 
—you look like a fellow who 
would enjoy a good laugh. I 
know you must have hived 
many a swarm of bees. But 
evidently the deacon hadn’t. 
Anyway he got plenty for 
nothing—but it wasn’t honey. 
Before you read another thing 
get over there on page 5 and 
read “The Diamond Trail’ and 
laugh your head off. Then 
maybe you'll be willing to read 
something else in this paper. 

fy 
‘ _As I said before, keep read- 
ing the ads and learn all you 
can. But for goodness sake, 
read something else, too. Try it. 


Yours truly, 


W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 


P. S—Let Martha have the 
Paper long enough to read what 
Aunt Het says. I'll bet they’re 
two of a kind. W,:GoL. 
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New 
Industries 

of the South 
Are 
Building Up 


New Business 








for 
Southern Ports 














Latest news reports say that this big branch tire plant in Alabama is pro- 
ducing about 6,000 automobile tires daily. The rubber comes from abroad 
but the cotton is American grown and manufactured in Southern mills. 








New Rates, New Industries Bring New Business to 


Southern Ports 


{ROM far-away Singapore came 10,000,000 pounds of 
H crude rubber to the port of Savannah, Georgia, last 

year, there to be loaded on freight trains and carried to 
the big tire factory at Gadsden, Alabama. As long as all 
the tire factories were at Akron and elsewhere in the North 
and East, the raw rubber they used came in through New 
York and other ports of that quarter. That, of course, did 
not help build the ports of the South and did not bring the 
big tire factory pay roll to the doors of our Southern 
farmers. 

The tremendous movement of industry into the South, 
together with the growth of financial independence here in 
recent years, is reshaping the whole commercial structure 
of the nation. The above is a case in point. Just a few 
weeks ago the Interstate Commerce Commission issued an 
order in which freight rates from that territory lying north 
of the Ohio River, extending from Indiana to North 
Dakota, known as the western trunk and central territory, 
to the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, were materially re- 
duced. This will enable the railroads serving the ports of 
the South to meet the competition of the ports of the North. 
This is the first time this sort of an attempt has been made 
to place the ports of the South on an equality in point of 
rates with those of the East and North, and the move will 
undoubtedly prove very helpful in building up the ports of 
the entire Southern territory. 

That this reduction represents a real victory is evidenced 
by the vigorous opposition of those who attempted to see to 
it that the preferred position of the ports of the North 
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Atlantic was not disturbed. They very frankly said that if 
rates to Southern ports were lowered as contemplated, 
export and import freight would be diverted to the South, 
and of course to their loss. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself said that “there is no doubt that any increase 
in the movement of foreign commerce to and from the 
interior territory via Southern ports would be accompanied 
by a corresponding relative decrease in the movement 
through Northern ports.” But they added that a reduction 
in rates to the ports of the South was necessary if the 
public interest was to be served. 

And while all of this helps to build the South and to 
more fully capitalize its many favored advantages from the 
national point of view, it gives agriculture its greater oppor- 
tunity, too, Volume of traffic is not only necessary as a 
first step in building” up port facilities and railway and 
steamship lines, but is also a first step toward economy in 
operation. Economy in operation is the first step toward 
cheaper rates. Anything in the nature of favorable read- 
justment of export rates will be helpful, particularly to the 
farmer of the South. Our exports of cotton, which, of 
course, originate in the interior and travel through our ports 
to the outer world, constitute the one biggest single con- 
tribution to the exports of the whole nation. 

So it is that any victory of the sort pointed out, or any 
development such as that evidenced 
in the tremendous imports of raw 


rubber, is a victory for the farm CN. 4 A 
as well as for the factory. ¢ : . 
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LET a Ford truck help you prepare for 
planting-time . . . bring new machinery out 
from town .. . haul seed, and feed, and 
supplies. It can do all of your hauling 
throughout the year, lendingsits power and 
strength to each task. It will work for you 
many seasons, at low cost, returning value 
far in excess of its price. 

Ford trucks are strongly built, of fine ma- 
terials, and to strictest standards of excel- 
lence in design and workmanship. 

For example, more than twenty ball and 
roller bearings are used at important 
chassis-points. These serve to reduce fric- 
tion and wear, to make driving easier and 
operation smoother, and to prolong the 
life of the truck. 

Other features are the use of forty dif- 
ferent kinds of steel for specific purposes, 
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Use a Ford Truek this spring 


To haul your products to market—to bring supplies back home 




















and the extensive use of fine steel forg- 
ings. Simplicity is embodied in every part 
of the mechanism. 

All of these help to increase the reliability, 
strength, economy, and value offered by 
Ford trucks . . . assuring long service at a 
minimum cost of operation and maintenance. 

The chassis is available with 13114-inch 
or 157-inch wheelbase. Equipment which 
all Ford dealers can supply includes stake 
sides and cattle-racks, for use on the stand- 
ard platform body. They may be equipped 
with either open or closed cabs. Dual rear 
wheels are available at small additional cost, 
and there is a choice of high or low rear-axle 
gear-ratios. 

See these trucks at your Ford dealer’s. 
They are low in cost, as a result of Ford 
manufacturing policy and large production. 























FEATURES 


of Ford Commereial Units 


Four-cylinder, 40-horse-power engine. 
Torque-tube drive. Internal-expanding me- 
chanical brakes, all fully enclosed. Forty 
different kinds of steel for specific pur- 
poses. Extensive use of fine steel forgings. 
More than 20 ball and roller bearings. 
Three different wheelbases. Two different 
chassis. Triplex shatter-proof windshields. 
Low first cost. Low cost of operation and 
maintenance. Reliability and long life. You 
may purchase a Ford truck or light com- 
mercial car on convenient, economical 
terms through the Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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By 
Merritt P. Allen 
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we back at what happened that summer, I am 
glad that Rupert Brown was ever born. That is 
; a pretty broad statement, knowing Rupert as I do, 
for, as a rule, he is about as useful as webbed feet on 
an Egyptian mummy. But, still, if it hadn't been for 
him—Rupert, not the mummy—we might have missed 
the diamonds and all the mystery and adventure that 
went with them. That “mystery-and-adventure” stuff 
sounds like Bill. He had been mourning all the spring 
because there was no more of it in his young life and 
then, like rain after a dry spell, it began coming so 
thick and fast that by fall he had almost enough of it. 


You see, it started from a bee. You remember the 
Story that is put in all reading books to show how a 
small thing can spill the beans? I mean the one about 


the horseshoe nail that left home without permission, - 


which made the shoe come off, which made the horse 
take a header, which made the fider crack his nut, 
which got a company of soldiers in wrong, which queer- 
ed a regiment, which upset an army’s applecart, which 
put the skids under a whole nation. That is bunk, for 
if-it all happened as bad as that who would have been 
left to trace the thing backward and find that one lone 
little horseshoe nail? Sherlock Holmes and Philo Vance 
couldn't have done it if they had worked nights and 
Sundays until the cows come home. 


But that is not the point. What I am trying to get 
at is that a bee stung Rupert. The bee was the horse- 
Shoe nail and judging by the yells and screeches that 
came from that sweet little lamb the bee’s stinging ap- 
Paratus was considerably sharper than the average 
nail, The deacon was taking an afternoon nap at the 
time and when Rupert began raising the roof he legged 
it down stairs before his eyes were open, stepped on the 
Cat, made a nose dive across the sitting room, bumped 
ver the goldfish stand and wound up with his head in 

Waste basket and the contents of the fish globe run- 
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ning up and down his backbone. It wasn’t the time and 
place for a bath—it wasn't even Saturday night—and 
the deacon’s dignity was sort of joggled, especially when 
his wife told him that a new bowl would cost two dol- 
lars. I guess there was quite a disturbance in that 
peaceful home with the deacon and Mrs. Brown and the 
cat and the goldfish all upset at the same time. Finally 
the deacon remembered what had started the rumpus 
and he asked what Rupert was yipping about. Rupert 
put out one of his lily-white hands on which was a 
small red swell-up. 


Bs THAT all?” his father asked. - 
“It's a bee sting, papa.” The little man was all 
set to go on with his howling solo. 

“T am aware of its nature,” the deacon glared. “I 
inquired if that was your only source of complaint.” 

“Ve-es,” Rupert slobbered over the sting. “But it 
hurts.” 

“The devil!” exploded Papa Brown. 

“Josephus!” His wife spun around so quick that 
the carpet smoked. “What did you say?” 

“You know what I said.” 

“T am shocked.” 

“Woman, you would have. cause to be shocked if 
you had been aroused from slumber by noises suggestive 
of murder, precipitated downstairs, skinned your nose, 
barked your shins, bumped your head, and demolished a 
two-dollar fish globe—all because your son was terri- 


-Another Mystery Story 
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AND HUNCHING HIMSELF TOGETHER 

HE INCHED AHEAD, THEN ‘UNWOUND 

LITTLE BY LITTLE UNTIL THE BOX 
WAS UNDER THE BRANCH 


fied by a bee sting. A bee sting! 
I repeat—the devil!” 

She looked as pious as a hymn 
book on a rainy day. “I have no 
son of my own, but had I one I 
should not be profane in his pres- 
ence.” 

“And,” Rupert put in, seeing that 
she was batting for him, “perhaps 
you would cry if you were stung by 
a bee, papa.” 

“Cry!” The deacon gave him a 
four-dollar look. “In the first 
place, I should not have been stung 
for all I know about bees. I have 
cared for them. I know how to 
handle them. Lately I have been 
thinking of buying some, but I can- 
not afford it now that this two 
dollar globe is shattered.” 

“Oh, Josephus!” Mrs. Brown clasped her hands. 
“You are an ape—” 

“What!” he thundered. “You call me an ape?” 

“No, no; no,” she fluttered. “I started to say an 
apiarian, you know, one who understands beekeeping.” 

“Oh.” He liked that better, for at first it had 
sounded something like the truth. “Yes, I thoroughly 
understand bees.” 

“Wouldn’t it be lovely to have our own honey!” she 
said. “Perhaps you can capture a runaway swarm. 
We often see them. Are you sure it would be quite 
safe?” 

“Absolutely,” he said with all his dignity. “I would 
like nothing better than to show you and my son how 
harmless bees are.” And he went upstairs after dry 
clothes. 


OU wouldn’t think that could have anything to do 
with diamonds, which goes to prove that you can’t 

tell by the looks of a toad how far he can hop. But it 
was the first step, or the first hop, in that direction and 
the next one came a few days later. It was a warm 
May afterhoon and when school was out Bill and I 
ambled up to the pasture to see how a crow’s nest was 
prospering that we had spotted in a pine tree. Rupert 
tagged along not because he wanted the exercise but 
because he was afraid his father would make him help 
wash the flivver if he stayed at home. There were times 
when he acted considerably (Continued on page 34) 
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Last Cali for Organizing Tobacco 
Growers 


AST year and year before when tobacco prices 
“went all to pieces,” the rebellious growers re- 
sorted to mass meetings—mostly futile; but 

they did accomplish one lasting benefit. The most 
useful fesult of all this agitation was that strong 
organization committees were set up which now 
present a program whereby tobacco farmers may 
help themselves in 1931. 


In North Carolina so outstanding a man as Hon. 
Frank Page was seriously considered to head the move- 
ment, and the general feeling is that in finally naming 
his brother, J. R. Page, an equally wise choice was 
made. 

The committees are now going forward with organiza- 
tion work. And every tobacco farmer should resolve 
either to join the new tobacco association or else pre- 
pare himself to accept without protest whatever prices 
the tobacco companies see fit to offer next fall. The 
time for indignation meetings has passed. 


II 

HE present system of marketing is, of course, a 

sheer gamble. We have quoted J. R. Page’s state- 
ment that on the Aberdeen ‘market just before Christ- 
mas the same pile of tobacco sold for 6 cents in the 
morning and 24 cents in the afternoon. J. A. Jackson, 
Baskerville, Va., writes us: “I took in a pile at 6 cents 
and in less than one hour the same buyer gave me 12 
cents.” T. P. Lovell, Millboro, N. C., says: “I had 
one grade of dark wrappers on the Winston-Salem 
market which was bid off at 4% cents. I turned the 
tag and in about 30 minutes sold it to the same man 
for 33 cents.” On a split pile in Durham, on January 
26, part brought 8 cents and part 26 cents. From the 
writer’s farm part of a split pile brought 12% cents 
and the rest 20 cents. 


There are many excellent men in the present tobacco 
sales business, but with mile-a-minute selling, nobody 
can be sure of getting a square deal. Several years ago 
in an adjoining state we saw a man who later talked to 
us quite frankly about the tobacco business as it is now 
conducted. “I have made a good bit of money as a 
speculator,” he said, “and I have played the game fairly 
according to the rules. But the rules are not right. Most 
of what I have made should have gone to the farmers. 
When I buy a pile of mixed grades, regrade it’and get a 
better price, I feel that I have earned my profit. But when 
I just see tobacco auctioned off at 15 or 20 cents and I 
know I can pick it up and resell it for 25 cents, I know 
I am simply getting a profit that should have gone to the 
man whose sweat made the crop. Again, on the markets 
that I know, a few leading growers are systematically 
given more than their tobacco is worth as the price of 
their influence (which means, of course, that some 
poor devil without influence will get correspondingly 
less)—and these petted leaders are depended on to dis- 
courage other farmers from going into coéperatives.” 

III 

HERE coéperative marketing is practiced, time 

is taken to grade and sell tobacco carefully and 
scientifically. For all tobacco of the same grade the 
same price is paid. The “poor devil” gets the same 
price as the influential man whom the auction system 
is now willing to bribe (if that is too strong a word, 
we beg pardon and you may substitute another) as the 
price of his influence in keeping other farmers out of 
codperative marketing. Furthermore, the Federal 
Farm Board will see to it that liberal cash advances are 
made and that effective government help is given both 
in general business supervision and in making sales. 
We cannot have here in North Carolina this year a 
tobacco codéperative controlling half the acreage, but 
the experience of the South Carolina Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Association last year proves that even a 
small organization may get marked benefits for its mem- 
bers. Six outstanding achievements of the South Caro- 
lina organization have been summarized as follows :— 


1. Economy of operation has been put into practice. 

2. Standard government grades have been placed on all 
association tobacco. 

3. All tobacco not sold green has been redried un- 
der strict supervision and is now in bonded warehouses. 

4. The marketing or delivery season has _ been 
lengthened, giving tobacco growers ample time to 
harvest other crops. 

5. The management has established confidence with 
the trade that the association has a standard and 
well-graded product for sale. 

6. With the assistance of the Fedefal Farm Board 
and commercial banks, the association has been able 
to advance to the members on delivery of their tobacco 
a higher percentage of the market value (averaging 75 


ns 
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pe. cent) than has even been possible by any other tobacco 
cooperative. 

Is there any reason why equally good results cannot 
be achieved in North Carolina this year? We think not. 


With the present prospect of too much tobacco acre- 
age this year, prices may open up as low as in Eastern 
North Carolina last year. When that time comes, let’s 
not again be relying on futile mass meetings. Rather 
let us depend for help on a strong association of deter- 
mined tobacco growers, organized for self-protection 
and backed by the power of the state government and 
the Federal Farm Board, ready to advance 75 per cent 
of the market price, while time is taken to insure the 
most scientific possible system of grading and the most 
advantageous possible sale of the product. 


Farmers Must Organize or Surrender 


N PAGE 8 of this issue we are summarizing 

George Russell’s program of rural progress. On 

the same page, however, we are also pointing out 
that without organization we can do nothing about this 
magnificent vision. Constantly, too, we are having 
other illustrations of the need for an organized agricul- 
ture not only in the business world but also in mattérs 
of government—in Congress, in our state legislatures, 
and in county affairs. 


Take the case of this year’s legislature here in 
North Carolina. Seldom in the history of the state 
have there been so many measures of vital concern to 
agriculture, and yet farmers have had no strong or- 
ganizations for looking after their interests. 


ET us consider a few specific instances. More than 

forty years ago this paper and its founder, Col. L. 
L. Polk, led the organized farmers in a fight for estab- 
lishing in Raleigh an official “land grant college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts’—now called the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
—separate from the State University. Three or four 
years later the organized farmers of the state were also 
a powerful factor in establishing the State Normal and 
Industrial College for girls at Greensboro—now called 
the North Carolina College for Women. As soon as our 
1931 Legislature met, it found itself faced with the sug- 
gestion for putting these institutions with the State Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill all under one management as 
“The University of North Carolina.” he plan as 
adopted may be wise, but in any case the farmers of 
the state should have an organization which would 
speak out in thunder tones about any matters affecting 
their own home state agricultural college and make 
sure that its interests are safeguarded to the fullest 
extent in any proposed consolidation. This Legislature 
also had before it a bill for reorganizing the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Now the State Department 
of Agriculture is supported by the farmers of ,North 
Carolina, collecting more than a quarter of a million 
dollars a year in fertilizer and feed taxes; hence surely 
the organized farmers of the state rather than any 
group of politicians should have had the final word in 
deciding how the State Department of Agriculture 
should be conducted. Again, a measure was presented 
to abolish the State Fair--an absolutely indispensable 
agency for agricultural progress in this state, particu- 
larly livestock progress without which North Carolina 
will remain agriculturally bankrupt. 


BOUT all these matters as well as the burning 

issue of reduced taxation, the farmers of the state 
should have had a small but powerful group of officials 
acting as champions and spokesmen for North Carolina 
agriculture from the day the General Assembly ‘met 
until the day it adjourned. As it was, State Master 
Kerr Scott of the Grange and President Cates of the 
Alliance and the editor of this paper with a few others 
gave all the time they could, particularly in matters of 
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tax relief, but were handicapped in two ways, In th 
first place, the time of each of us was limited by PB: 
other duties; and in the second place, when we tried hs 
make a fight for the farmers’ rights, we were not one- 
tenth as effective as we could have been if there had 
been a powerful organization in every North Carolina 
county backing us up. To be effective, farmers must 
not only back up their leaders with letters and petitions 
but by group discussions, for only through discussion 
can we develop a sufficiently informed and aroused 
rural public opinion to get results. When farm organi- 
zations are feeble, the men who try to speak for agri- 
culture are enfeebled proportionately. When organj- 
zations are powerful, the men who speak for agricyl- 
ture are powerful. 


‘Are You This Kind of Cotton 
Farmer? 


W: WOULD again remind Southern farmers that 
practically ever since the World War, animal pro- 

duction has paid better than plant production. The 
March number of The Agricultural Situation, issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, reports 
prices of three leading forms of plant production and 
three leading forms of animal production as showing 
the following percentages of their pre-war prices :— 
Plant Production— 





Cotton Oe ese 72 per cent of pre-war 
Grains RP Se eee ee eee e 77 per cent of pre-war 
Fruits and vegetables ...............:. 108 per cent of pre-war 

oak icsnncarebnnes geennndeaewe 85 per cent of pre-war 


Animal Production— 
Dairy products per cent of pre-war 
Poultry products ; per cent of pre-war 
re eee ree re per cent of pre-war 





Pe, eee Pee eT ee 109 per cent of pre-war 


This same issue of The Agricultural Situation also 
reports prices of commodities farmers buy at 146 per 
cent of pre-war prices. Inasmuch as cotton is less than 
half that—only 72 per cent of pre-war. and the lowest 
priced of any and all American farm products—our 
cotton farmers should of course be jubilant and tum- 
bling over themselves to plant a big acreage and thus 
show how glad we are to ignore all the products that 
bring the best prices and concentrate on those that 
bring least. For people who enjoy that sort of thing— 
and it does seem that there are legions who greatly 
enjoy working cotton for nothing—this promises to be 
a year of very great happiness. 


What Credit Costs the Farmer 


HE Georgia Experiment Station finds that of 121 
farmers in two typical counties of the state, 40 

.per cent borrowed from banks, 36 per cent bor- 
rowed from stores, and 20 per cent borrowed from land- 
lords and others. It is interesting to note in this com 
nection that 34 per cent of the moneys borrowed was 
used for living expenses. 

The average loan ran around $300, and the average 
rate of interest was 16.5 per cent. Even interest on 
cash loans ranged from 6 per cent to 42 per cent. 
merchant credit the rate ranged from 8 per cent to 
more than 100 per cent. One farmer paid 60 per cent 
interest on the purchase price of a mule. And on fer- 
tilizer the difference between cash and time prices 
ranged for individual borrowers from a flat 10 per cent 
to a flat 48 per cent. 
a ton of $30 fertilizer! 

In the case of cash credit at the bank, the average 
rate of interest was 9 per cent, and the loss to the 
bankers on an average was around 1 per cent. With 
merchant credit, the average rate of interest to ownefs 
and tenants alike was a little over 26 per cent. 


Five of the group of twelve merchants whose busi- 


ness was examined lost enough to reduce net interest 
gdins to 3.8 per cent. The other seven showed a net 
gain of 9.6 per cent. None of these merchants made @ 
difference between prices charged owners and tenants 


And the observation is made that “When good and poo 


risks pay alike for the same volume of credit, the lattef 

subsidized at the expense of the former.” It ® 
interesting to note that owners and tenants us 
about the same amount of credit. 

This is not the whole story, but it is enough 
of it to very clearly point out the fact that time 
prices just about take all possible profit out of 
farming even before a seed is planted. It is cleaf 


unknowingly, pays many of his bills. 


Think of paying $14 interest om } 





also that the more responsible owner who avails 
himself of merchant credit is carrying the burdél) 


















of the less responsible cropper, and in the cI, 
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establishing a great economical distributing and standardized service system with standard prices. 
This, combined with unusual manufacturing efficiencies, gives Firestone Service Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stores the outstanding tire values of history, and places them in a position to 






have invested 


with their TIRE DEALERS 


SAVE YOU MONEY and SERVE YOU BETTER 
“Most Miles per Dollar” 








COMPARE! 


Here are the Cold Facts why Firestone 
gives you Greater Values and Better 
Service at Lowest Prices! 


cs, ti, 





Firestone 
Way 





Mail Order House 
Way 








Do have ° 


a special and undivided inter- 
est in developing and making 
Firestone Tires better.—Every 
employee a stockholder. 
Rub 


Do have . see 

our own men select and buy 
rubber direct from _ planta- 
tions. Have our own rubber 
preparation plant and ware- 
house in Singapore. Have our 
own large rubber plantations 
in Liberia. 

Do have eeee Cot 


our own men select and buy 
cotton of best staple. Have our 
own bonded cotton warehouse. 

ave our own most efficient 
cord fabric mills. 





Do have 
ne ee 


our own tire factories—most 
efficient in the world — daily 
capacity 75,000 tires— 
EVERY TIRE MADE IN 
THESE FACTORIES BEARS 
THE NAME “FIRESTONE.” 


o « @ «- Paaeteres «ce 





Do have eee 
eememeeaemeae tl 


our own warehouses to supply 
our Service Dealers and Serv- 


- Warehouses... . 





ice Stores, 
Dohave ... 
es 


25,000 experienced Service 

ealers and Service Stores 
wh ere car owners can buy 
Firestone Tires and get service. 


~Car Owmers ... 





ber . 


ton . 


Organization . . Do NOThave 





a special or undivided inter- 
est in tires. 


e Do NOT have 


a rubber preparation plant 
or warehouse—dependent on 
others to buy on the rubber 
exchange or other markets, 
passing thru many hands with 
profits and expenses of han- 
dling. 





e DoNOT have 


a bonded cotton warehouse 
or cord fabric mills—depend- 
ent on others to buy and 
manufacture, passing thru 
many hands, with profits and 
expenses of handling. 


Do NOT have 


a tire factory. They are de- 
pendent on those who, for the 
profits, will risk making Spe- 
cial Brand tires, possibly hop- 
ing these tires will not do too 
well in competition against 
tires they make and sell un- 
der their own name. 


Do have 


their own warehouses to sup- 
ply their retail department 
stores, 








Be have 


retail department stores and 
millions of expensive mail or- 
der catalogs. Car owners can 
buy tires over the counter or 
order by mail. 





$25,000,000.00 
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COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION 
and QUALITY 


COMPARE 


THESE PRICES 


UTOMOBILE Manufacturers do not take chances with 
special brand tires. Why should you take the risk when 
you can save money by buying Firestone quality Oldfield 
type from our dealers and in addition get their servite. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes. 























a 

4-50-21 TIRE ow | aoe 
Order 

Tire 

Mere Rubber Vol. . 165 150 
cu. in. | cu. in, 

More Weight... . | 16.80 | 15.68 
pounds | pounds 

Mere Width ....]| 4.75 | 4.72 
inches inches 

Mere Thickness . . -598 | .558 

inch inch 
More Plies at Tread | 6 plies|§ plies 
Same Price. ... . | $5.69 | $5.69 


















Call on the Firestone Service 
Dealer or Service Store and see 
for yourself sections cut 
from various tires. Compare 
Quality — Construction — Price 




























‘nae our : WsPeciaL ouR 
MAKE OF CAR SIZE Mateae-nt png Ba sie 
EACH ORDER TIRE PER PAIR 
SS eee 
Chevrolet es } 4.40-21 $4.98 $4.98 s 9.60 
Chevrolet__..____ 4.50-20] 5-60] 5.60 | 10.90 
ord...._______...]4.50-21] 5.69] 5.69 | 11.10 
eS 
Chevrolet______ 4.75-19] 6.65 6.65 12.90 
Whippet_____. 
Erskine _______. 4.75-20] ©75| 6.75 | 13.10 
Plymouth_____ 2 
Chandler_______. 
DeSoto__________. 
Dodge______ 
Durant_________- 
Giskenn Polos r/5.00-19] 6.98 | 6.98 | 13.60 
Pontiac__________ 
R velt______ 
Willys-Knight | 
| A ee 
ES 5.00-20] 9.10] 7.10] 13.80 
Marquette______ 
Oldsmobile____ (]5.25-18] 7.90 7.90 | 15.30 
Buick.___________]5.25-21| 8.57 | 8.57 | 16.70 
Auburn________- 
a Vs.s0.13| 8.75 | 8.75 | 17.00 
Gardner_______ 
Marmon.________- 
Oakland_________ i i 
= ig 5.50-19] 8.90 8.90 | 197.30 
Studebaker___ 
Chrysler______ 
a) 6.00-18] 11.20 | 11.20 | 21.70 
Franklin____ 
Hudson________ Vs.00.19 11.40 } 11.40] 22.20 
Hupmobile__ 
LaSalle 
Packard. 6.00-20] 21.50 | 11.50 | 22.30 
Pierce-Arrow___|6.00-21] 41.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 
Stutz______..__]6.50-20] 13.20 | 13.10 | 25.40 
Cadillac________ . 
on ema }(1.00.20 15.35 | 15.35] 29.80 











*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as 





mail order h » oil 


comp 








a, 


and others under a name that does not identify 
the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” 
tres under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 











Double Guarantee —Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name“FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- 
stone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Serv- 
ice Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 
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sopyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Send Us Your 


EARLY twenty years ago I visited Ireland and 

gained great inspiration from Sir Horace Plun- 

kett and his co-laborers in the Irish codperative 
movement. And through all the intervening years since 
that visit I have followed with keenest interest the 
writings and speeches of the most 
brilliant, versatile, and fascinat- 
ing member of the group seek- 
ing to remake rural Ireland— 
George W. Russell, better known 
in the world of literature and art 
as "A, EE.” a man famous m 
both Europe and America as 
poet, painter, and philosopher, as 
well as pioneer agricultural or- 
ganizer and advocate of rural 
cooperation. 





ey y ‘ 
CLARENCE POE 


It was a great pleasure, therefore, to have George 
Russell with me as my guest at Longview Farm for 
two days last month. It was like getting a new baptism 
of the real gospel of rural codperation—hearing its 
principles restated by a pioneer leader in the Old World 
where so much progress has been made in putting co- 
6peration into the hearts of the people. And not until 
coéperation gets into the hearts of rural America as a 
rule of life and not merely as a way of marketing crops 
—not until then shall we be on solid ground even about 
cooperative marketing itself. In Ireland and Denmark 
codperation is a sort of religion; over here it is a 
method of trade. 


First of All, a Real Rural Community 


THINK that in George W. Russell’s messages, 

which have now been delivered to appreciative audi- 
ences all the way from Texas to Virginia inclusive, the 
chief emphasis has been on the development of the 
rural community. 


Instead of meaning merely a way of selling farm 
products, rural coGperation must mean a rural com- 
munity in which the citizens work together for every- 
thing that will mean more profits in business or more 
happiness in living. As Mr. Russell reminds us, while 
we have had people living here and there in rural sec- 
tions heretofore, we have not had rural “communities,” 
the word “community” signifying a group of people 
with common interests organized to work together as 
one body in their aspirations, hopes, ideals, ambitions. 
A mere collection of dwelling houses does not make a 
community; it becomes a real community only when 
there develops among the people a common feeling of 
loyalty, pride, and identity of interest. This is what 
the organizations in a town quickly develop—the cham- 
bers of commerce, the civic clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, etc., and other organizations. 
Civic pride, town loyalty, intense codperation about 
everything that affects the welfare of the town or city 
—all these are cultivated. In the same way, Mr. Russell 
insists, farm folks must learn to love and serve their 
home communities. And farm organizations with co- 
Operative features are the best means by which such a 
spirit can be developed. Says Mr. Russell :— 


“T assert that there never can be any progress in 
rural districts or any real prosperity without such farm- 
ers’ organizations or guilds. Wherever rural prosperity 
is reported of any country, inquire into it and it will 
be found that it depends on rural organization, Wher- 
ever there is rural decay, inquire into it and it will be 
found that there was a rural population, but no rural 
community, no organization.” 

The rural community, says this great Irish agricul- 
tural leader, must be thought of as “a little rural re- 
public’; an intense local patriotism and loyalty must 
be created. “Rural codperation” in such a community 
will mean not merely codperative marketing but codp- 
eration in making the community a place in which all 
farm people, young and old, can find their fullest happi- 
ness and reach their highest development. Its motto 
might be that of our oft-quoted passage from old 
Thomas Carlyle :— 

“Oh, it is great, and there is no other greatness, to 
make some nook of God’s creation a little better, fairer, 
more fruitful, more worthy of God.” 


But while an agricultural leader who is also a poet, 
as George Russell is, would naturally stress the de- 
velopment of a more satisfying life through codper- 
ation, he never forgets that the success of codperation 
must rest on a material basis. That the farmer “must 
take complete control of his business’”—this is a thought 
constantly emphasized and reiterated by Mr. Russell 
and his co-workers. ‘The fact is,’ he says, “that the 
farmers have allowed the control of their industry. to 


Views of George Russell’s Rural Program 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


slip out of their hands, and they are squeezed because 
the organized industry always unloads its burdens upon 
the unorganized. If farmers are to fetain a surplus of 
wealth beyond the bare necessities of life; if they are 
ever to see in the rural districts any of the luxuries 
and comforts of the city, they must make it their per- 
sistent and fundamental policy to work toward cuom- 
plete control over the manufacture and sale of all the 
products of the farm—its stock, its crops, its by-prod- 
ucts, and the manufacturing business connected with 
these—so that they can act in their own interest through 
their own agents in district markets and push their 
products with the energy of self-interest.” 


And here again I would refer to a favorite quota- 
tion of mine and one which illustrates Mr. Russell’s 
own idea—a paragraph from George H. Stevenson :— 

“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 
farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with the 
manufacturing and distribution entirely in the hands of 
the highly organized, but not necessarily efficient, urban 
centers. No nation can long survive solely on a basis 
of production of raw materials, leaving in other hands 
the marketing of the material in its raw state, as well 
as the manufacturing and final distribution to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It is the history of both nations and 
industries following this course, that the producer of 
the raw materials becomes. steadily poorer, while the 
distributor and manufacturer become richer and more 
powerful.” 


Four Steps in Building a Rural 
Civilization 

HERE is many another vital message I wish we 

had .space to emphasize from those “A. E.” or 
George Russell left with his audiences, radio and other- 
wise, here in the South. For example, it would be well 
if we could elaborate on his thought that there are op- 
portunities for as rich an intellectual life, as genuine a 
culture, on the farm as in the city. The poets of Ire- 
land, in fact, have made an invaluable spiritual contri- 
bution to the codperative movement there; and art, lit- 
erature, and the drama in Ireland give adequate recog- 
nition to rural life instead of being almost wholly 
dominated by city influences as in America. More and 
more, too, Mr. Russell believes, we have got to think 
of farming as the most wholesome of all ways of living 
rather than just as one of the many ways of earning a 
living. We must, he thinks, “excite the human imagi- 
nation and lead humanity back to nature—to sunlight, 
starlight, earth-breath, sweet air, beauty, gaiety, and 
health.” : 

George Russell is one of the great rural prophets 
of our time. And since no more space is left I must 
conclude by giving in his own language the four steps 
which he feels are essential in laying the foundations 
of a rural civilization in this country, and I should like 



























‘{ Poems of Nature and Coun- 
“4 try Life: “Birch Trees” 


, a THE following verses a gifted liv- 
Ge: ing poet, a native of North Carolina, 
4° finds one tree that not even spring’s magic 
can make more beautiful: — 









i 3 How can this birch tree profit by the 
x. spring? 

Hates No green nor lustrous garment it 
: f can wear 

Will recompense the loss of silver 


ughs 
That are so lovely bare. 


Clean as the moon without a wisp of 
cloud ; 

White-as a goddess carved upon a 
frieze; 

Its pale distinction, shining and aloof, 

Beside more somber trees. 











O, April sunlight, do not hector it; 

And, warm winds, let it be; insist- 
ent spring, 

Stand by, abashed ; how can you dare 
to touch 

So beautiful a thing? 

'—Anne Blackwell Payne. 


rac 








to have every interested subscriber write me his or her 
views as to this general rural program :— 


“1, There must be some kind of creative imagina- 
tion focused on the problem of a rural society. That 
could best be secured by an association of people in. 
spired by an idea, a body corre- 
sponding to the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society, in 
which there would be not only 
economic knowledge, but also 
spiritual and cultural life. 


“2. With regard to the socie- 
ties created, while sound business 
is primary and fundamental, there 
must be cultural and social ideals. 
The principles to be applied in 
their constitution should in their 
working out create a social order, 
and consciousness of identity of interests among the 
members, a tendency to work with and for each other 
as well as for themselves. 

“3. It must be remembered that in the modern 
world the application of science to agriculture has made 
it possible for much fewer workers to produce the food 
required by vast populations. Consequently, the rural 
population needed cannot depend altogether upon the 
food products. Agriculture proper must be _jnter- 
spersed with rural industries. 


GEORGE W. RUSSELL 


“4. The local associations must be linked up with 
larger federations for purchasing and marketing, so 
that each locality may become conscious of the larger 
economic problems of the nation or state. The societies 
must be so linked up by federations and conferences 
that something of the consciousness of the whole nation 
will live in the individuals.” 


“Back of all reform lie the means of getting it,’ 
said Woodrow Wilson. So back of all George Russell's 
glowing vision of (1) the rural community, (2) of an 
agricultural population in complete control of its busi- 
ness, and (3) of a rich and satisfying rural culture and 
civilization—back of all these things lie the means of 
getting them. And there is no way except through farm 
organizations in every community. Give us effective 
organization and all these things will be added unto us. 
Without the power of organization this generation and 
another will pass without working out this magnificent 
vision we all should cherish and seek to translate into 
reality. Let each reader reflect on his or her own duty. 


Clhe Ministry % Beauty 
Sixty-two Flowers to Plant Now 


ON’T say next summer or fall that we didn't 

remind you in time of all the wealth of beauty 
and blossom and color that could have been yours for 
just a little effort this spring! Here’s a list of 62 
flowers that may be planted now, and besides remind- 
ing you of some old friends, we hope it will lead you 
to invite a few friends to help glorify your home :— 





Ageratum Carnation Nemophila 
Alyssum Dahlia Nicotiana 
Anchusa Dianthus Petunia 
Ambrosia Euphorbia Phlox 
Aster Feverfew Poppy 
Balsam Four o’clock Portulaca 
Browallia Flax Salpiglossis 
Calendula Gaillardia Salvia 
Candytuft Godetia Sensitive plant 
Centaurea (ragged Gypsophila Scabiosa 
robin) Larkspur Silene 
Chrysanthemum Linum Stocks 
Clarkia Lobelia Sunflower 
Convolvulus Lupinus Sweet sultan 
Coreopsis Marigold Verbena 
Cosmos Mignonette Wallflower 
Cornflower Mimulus Zinnia 
Cockscomb Nasturtium 





A Thought for Today 


HAT is happiness? Let us consider the defini- 

tion given by Lighthorse Harry Lee, the father 
of General Robert E. Lee, in the last letter he evéf 
wrote: “What is happiness? Hoc opus, hic labor est! 
Peace of mind based on piety to Almighty God, uncon- 
scious innocence of conduct, with goodwill to mam; 
health of body, health of mind, with prosperity in out 
vocation; a sweet, affectionate wife, mens sana m cor- 
pore sano; children devoted to truth, honor, right, @ 
utility, with love and respect to their parents; am 


faithful and warm-hearted friends, in a country politi- j 


cally and religiously free.”—Selected. 
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Z Year Round Beekeeping 


. cheats 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in April 


ITH the abundant early spring rains 

and the lack of sudden fate cold 
spells that we have enjoyed up to this 
time, everything is now favorable for a 
successful beekeep- 
ers’ year. No one 
should feel worried 
over the possible 
slowness of the bees 
to rear brood on ac- 
count of cool weath- 
er during March; 
for this is in reality 
an advantage, delay- 
ing as it does the 
rearing of heavy 
brood until such time as is safe for the 
young bees. 

Where brood rearing was well ad- 
vanced during the month of March, and 
if the bees receive no backset because of 
cold weather in April, it will be neces- 
sary for the beekeeper to be on the watch 
by the end of the month, and possibly in 
the case of exceptionally strong colonies, 
by the middle of the month, for swarm- 
ing. Swarming often results from over- 
crowding; hence if the hive body be- 
comes crowded with brood and stores, an 
empty super of combs or foundation 
should be added; when this super be- 
comes fairly well filled, place another 
empty super between’ it and the hive 
body. Do not worry if the queen should 
move up into these added supers to lay 
eggs; in fact, she should be encouraged 
to fill as many cells with eggs as possi- 
ble, since it is the young bees which hatch 
from these eggs that will have the bur- 
den of gathering the crop of honey a lit- 
tle later, and at that time there should 
be as many field workers as possible. 





R. R. REPPERT 


As the colony increases in numbers, 
increase also the size of the entrance. It 
may even be well in addition to raise the 
hive body from the bottom board by slip- 
ping a three-eighths inch wedge between 
the two at each corner, although this is 
rarely necessary until hot weather sets in. 


In case a colony appears determined 
to swarm, it may be well to divide it, 
moving about half of the combs with as 
much sealed brood as possible, into an- 
other hive and in another location, tak- 
ing the old queen with these frames, and 
leaving the queen cells with the combs 
on the old stand. Supplement the combs 
in each hive with frames of foundation 
or empty combs; then leave both colonies 
to themselves. 


If a colony should swarm, secure this 
Swarm if possible and place in a new 
hive; then after eight days, cut all queen 
cells but one from the combs of the old 
colony, This prevents the weakening of 
this colony by the emergence of second 
Swarms, as sometimes happens. 





Clinb Down Our Ladder 
(| 4 SHAM ( 
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2 ROCK 


j—_—- Se 




















(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
A|THOUGH it’s about a month since 
St. Patrick’s day, let’s put Sham 
and Rock together to make Shamrock 
by climbing down a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only in each step 


Bithout transposing. An answer may be 





Ound elsewhere in this issue. 
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CULTIVATE TALL CROPS—FARM ALL YEAR WITH THE 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


(or address nearest dealer) 


Track-type Tractors Combines 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 





profitably on my farm? Size of farm 


Chief crop 





Power now used 





Name 





Address 





High-Clearance 








SEE how effectively the ‘‘Caterpillar” 
High-Clearance Ten straddles the tall 
row crops. Its clearance is 22 inches 
high —a wide, smooth arch from front 
to rear that passes rank, fragile foliage 
and stems—protects the plants com- 
pletely while weeds are being killed. Even 
on soft, yielding soil, this generous clear- 
ance is maintained. For long, wide 
Caterpillar” tracks ride high like broad 
planks. 

From early spring plowing — timely 
thorough seedbed making, prompt plant- 
ing — through every step of row cultiva- 
tion—then through a sure harvest—this 
husky tractor serves you. 

Take wide cultivators too—gripping, 
fuel-saving, time-saving ‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
traction assures steady, abundant power 


’ for effective work on all soils. And the 


High-Clearance Ten maneuvers quickly 
—steers accurately. The big strong steer- 
ing clutches provide instant responsive- 
ness—sure ability to follow wide rows or 
narrow ones —to make clean turns in 
narrow headlands. 

Use this tractor for every farm job. 
Ample power for heavy plowing. A light 
tread to eliminate harmful soil-packing. 
Traction for timely, profitable work every 
month of the year. ‘Caterpillar’ stamina 
and quality to do all your farming better, 
quicker, cheaper. 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACT O R 
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CRESS LEY 


“I AM INCLINED TO BELIEVE THE SILO } 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN ONE NORMAL 
YEAR.”’ 


HOSE dairymen that have had fall- 
fig small grains to graze this win- 

ter and early spring are able to give 
their pastures a running start and still not 
let their cows lack for green feed. It’s a 
grand sight to see cows knee-deep in small 
grain in March and April, while the per- 
manent pastures are getting a running 
start to carry them 
later on. The South 
is extremely fortu- 
nate in this respect 
and the dairyman 
failing to provide 
early spring pasture through these crops 
is missing a bet on the cheapest dairy feed 
that can be bought. 


YES, SIR; THESE 
JERSEYS ARE REAL- 
LY IN CLOVER HERE 


Temporary pastures are necessary to 
rest your permanent pastures when grazed 
down low. Spring oats make a fine tem- 
porary pasture between fall grain pas- 
tures and Sudan grass. The latter, along 
with soybeans, rounds out a sys- 
tem of temporary pastures that 
will give plenty of green grazing 
from early spring through mid- 
summer and until early fall, to 
turn the dairy cows on whenever 
the permanent pasture needs a 
rest. Sudan grass is a drouth 
resister, once it is up, but it re- 
quires a fertile soil. It can be 
pastured: down and when rested 
grows back rapidly and is soon 
ready to be grazed again. 


Fertilize Pastures 


HE best fertilizer for pas- 

tures is manure. After cov- 
ering the cultivated fields on our 
farm with manure, the Negro, 
driving the spreader, was told to 
haul the remainder on the pasture. “Boss,” he replied, 
“what do you want to waste that manure for?” Pasture 
is rightly termed “our most neglected crop.” By proper 
care it could be made one of our most important crops. 





On permanent pastures, circles of foul grass sur- 
round. the droppings. One or two harrowings a season 
would break up these droppings, would scatter this 
fertility over the pasture, and would increase the quantity 
of grazing. An unique plan for scattering the droppings 
in a pasture is seen in the picture of the homemade! 
harrow of old tire rims bolted together. 

Lime is beneficial to practically all pastures. A 
sweet soil encourages the growth of the legume crops 
in the pasture mixture and helps them to crowd out the 
less palatable and less nutritious grasses. Liming pas- 
tures helps keep down weeds by making more favorable 
growing conditions for the native grasses. It helps 
especially lespedeza. 

Splendid results are being obtained from the use of 
superphosphate on pastures. Where from 100 to 300 
pounds per acre has been applied, the carrying capacity 
has been increased so as to give a handsome profit 
above the cost of the phosphate. Nitrogenous fertilizers 
are giving good results, as are complete commercial 


Grazing Crops, Good Pastures, and Silos Furnish 


Greens for Dairy Cows 


fertilizers. Experiment stations 
are now tackling this pasture fer- 
tilization problem in earnest. 


The dairyman who is really in 


earnest in making his pastures reduce his feed bill, 
should write his college of agriculture for its results 
In addition, he should discuss 
the handling of his various pasture fields with his 
Pastures are destined to become our 
most carefully cared for crop and those who start 
studying and building good pastures now are going 


in fertilizing pastures. 


county agent. 


to be dollars ahead in extra profits. 


Dividing Pastures 


ARGE pastures should be divided with fences. 
This performs the same service as temporary 
pastures. The herd wastes less energy while filling 
up on grass. Then when one section is grazed close 
enough, the cows can be turned into another section, 
while the first section rests and the grass gets a new 
start. 


A pasture that has saved us as much money as 
any is what we call the dry pasture. It’s a large, 
rough stretch of bottom land with a good branch 
running through it, that furnishes a lot of grazing. 
There’s plenty of land like it in the South that could 
be used more profitably in this way than in any other. 
All we did was to put barbed wire fence around it. 


After the grass gets a start in the spring, into it go all 
the bred heifers and all heifers as much as a year old. Ina 
normal season they stay there until nearly Thanksgiving, 
without any feed. Salt is kept before them all the time. 
These heifers are carried for from six to eight months 
in this pasture without spending a penny for feed. They 
come out of this pasture in fine condition, often fat for 
dairy cattle. They are in far more vigorous condition 


By? BEN KILGORE 


than if they had been barn fed 
and have learned to handle large 
quantities of cheap roughage. Such 
heifers will always be good grazers 
and consumers of large quantities of rough hay, 

The breeding dates on these heifers are watched 
closely and around six weeks before each is due to 
freshen, she is brought up to the barn to be fed and 
conditioned for freshening. 

The most costly mistake that a great many dairy- 
men make is to stop feeding grain when the milking 
herd is turned on pasture. 


Grain on Pasture 


HE day before I started this article I talked with a 

dairyman whose herd of 14 cows averaged last year, 
10,532 pounds of milk and 391 pounds of butterfat. 
He started in the dairy business seven years ago with 
two heifers. He has bred and grown out every cow in 
his herd. Right now, even at present low prices, his 
cows are carrying the farm. 

“These cows haven’t missed a grain feed a single 
day in three years,” he told me. This is how he main- 









—Photo Courtesy Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation. 
A FINE HARROW TO SPREAD DROPPINGS AND THUS ELIMINATE 
THE CIRCLES OF FOUL GRASS USUALLY SURROUNDING THEM 


tains his production and the health and vigor of his 
cows. It was interesting to find that two cows pro- 
duced over 500 pounds of butterfat during the year, 
and six produced over 400 pounds. 


Is it necessary to continue to urge dairymen to feed 
grain on pastures in the face of such results? It’s one 
of the gravest, commonest, and costliest errors com 
mitted by Southern dairymen. 
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Many Uses for Galvanized 


Sheet Iron 
By C. A. WHITTLE 
HE modern, well equipped farm has 


numerous uses for galvanized sheet 
iron. In fact sheet iron has a distinct 
place for which there is no adequate sub- 
stitute. The two chief advantages of gal- 
yanized sheets are that they are fireproof 
and sanitary. 

As a fireproof material galvanized 
sheet iron is well suited for roofing and 
the greatest use to which it is put on the 
farm is for coverings of house, barn, 
sheds, and various types of small build- 
ings. Fire protection on the farm is, of 
course, an important consideration for as 
a rule there are no fire fighting facilities 
and fires once started usually burn down 
farm structures. 

The roofs are the danger spots. A very 
large percentage of fires in the country, 
as well as in the city, start on the roof, 
usually from chimney sparks. Hence the 
necessity of fireproof roofing such as gal- 
vanized iron. 

On many farms rain water is stored in 
cisterns or tanks. Such water is soft and 
desirable for washing and is often used 
for drinking purposes. It is very im- 
portant that stored rain water be pure. 
With care to allow the roof to wash off, 
the water from a metal roof can enter a 
cistern or tank in fine condition. 


Anyone can easily and quickly cover a 
building with galvanized sheet iron and a 
minimum quantity of wood structure is 
needed as a foundation for a metal roof. 


ALVANIZED sheet iron is very de- 

sirable for feed troughs because of 
the ease with which it can be kept in a 
sanitary condition. Unquestionably unsan- 
itary feed troughs are the source of many 
infections of animals, affording as they 
do a place where disease of one animal 
can be transmitted to another. 

The sanitary nature of galvanized sheet 
iron recommends it for lining sweet po- 
tato houses or for lining containers in 
which fruits and vegetables are to be kept. 
A sweet potato curing house is a marked 
success only when rot spores are thor- 
oughly destroyed. With floors and walls 
of bins covered with galvanized sheet 
iron, a small quantity of antiseptic will 
destroy the source of infection, because 
the metal surface provides no place for 
germs to develop that cannot be easily 
reached with an antiseptic. 


ONSIDERABLE loss is sustained 

each year through mice and rats. Rat- 
proof galvanized iron corncribs have been 
in use for years. Not only does the galvan- 
ized iron resist gnawing of rats but it 
keeps the corn, oats, or wheat dry. A dry 
bin is essential to keeping grains from 
mildewing and decaying during a rainy 
season. 

An ordinary crib lined with galvanized 
sheet iron can be treated with antiseptics 
and put in perfect sanitary condition. 
This lining also is an aid in treating the 
grain for weevils, assuring a complete 
fumigation of the grain by the insecticide 
gas. One should at least provide galvan- 
ized sheet iron storage for planting seed. 


If a farm home has running water in 
the house a zinc lined kitchen sink, in the 
absence of an enamel sink, is essential. 
The kitchen table is not complete without 
a zinc covering. Galvanized sheet iron 
under the stoves is a fire protection that 
no farm should be without. 


Most farmers slaughter hogs and other 
animals for meat. A strong table covered 
with galvanized iron is an essential for 
Sanitary handling of a carcass. 

Nearly all farm buildings require gut- 
tering. Every farmer can make his own 
guttering and swing it to the roofs. 

Fortunately galvanized iron is low 
fnough in cost not to be classed as a 
luxury, It lends itself to so many uses 
that it can rightfully be classed as a nec- 
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EVERY BLADE of SPRING GRASS 
is FOUR- FIFTHS WATER/ 


awe oF 1T! In every 10 pounds of spring grass are 
8 to 9 pounds of pure water! So much water, in fact, 
that a cow can’t eat enough of this grass to get all the 
actual feed she needs. These are the words which 
come from the Illinois Experiment Station. Spring 
pasture does make the milk flow good...but it has 
the knack of urging a cow to rob her body and even 
her unborn calf to do it. So spring pasture does need 


help from the barn...in the shape of feed. 


When you put Purina Cow Chow and spring pas- 
ture together you always get the same answer... 
milk in the pail at the fewest cents per gallon over a 
long-time period. The difference shows up not only 
in the spring... but in the late summer and fall. Then 
you see cows still filling the pail...you see calves in 
the barn standing on all-four...all because cows 
didn’t rob their bodies and their calves during the 
spring. These are things which every man with cows 
likes to see...these are things which you will! be sure 
to see when Purina Cow Chow is your feed. Purina 
Mills, 968 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





THE PURINA COW CHOWS 


BULKY COW CHOW 
20% COW CHOW 


Sr MOA ROMER NS Sasa Ts 


24% COW CHOW 
34% COW CHOW 
BULKY-LAS 





FITTING CHOW 
CALF CHOW 


Because Purina Cow Chow 
is such good feed you can 
make 100 pounds of milk 
with less feed. . .less money 
..-fewer cows. That means 
something in these days. ‘ 

















€Ssity for every efficiently operated farm. 


Boys! 


and Dads Too— 


We offer you below an opportunity to get 
one of the best knives you ever owned— 
and it won’t cost you a cent. 


An ideal, all around Pocket Knife of strong 
construction, having one large spear blade 
and one small pen blade—both Blue Glazed; 
Polished Steel Bolster and Lining; Length, 
closed, 3% inches. 


$1.00 for one three years subscription. 
subscription with this order. 


Reward Dept. 
64B 








Given For Only $1.00 in Subscriptions 


This knife is made and guaranteed by one 
of the largest manufacturers in the country 
and if you are not satisfied send it back 
and we will return your money. What 
could be fairer? 


OUR OFFER We will send you this Genuine Barlow Knife, free and postage 

paid, upon receipt of $1.00 for three one year subscriptions or 
i You may include your own new or renewal 
Don’t wait—Mail your Order Today! 














Women’s Magazines 
Special Club Prices 
Women’s Club No. 6014 





Household Magazine ...... 1 Yr. 
Good Stories ............... 1¥r. yg 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 

SEED * caxbvddens codactsuked 1 Yr. 
The Country Home ....... 1 Yr. 

(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 

Women’s Club No. 6034 

Fruits & Gardens ......... 1Yr. All for 
Home Friend .............. 1Yr Only 
Good Stories .............. 1Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
NE rrr oe 1Yr. 


Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 


Women’s Club Dept. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN 
RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Watch your tractor’s 
lubrication! 


Your tractor needs especially good 
care during this month of heavy work. 
Did you start the season off by doing 
a good job of flushing and cleaning 
the crankcase and transmission? If 
not you should stop and do so imme- 
diately. It will mean much to the life 
and efficiency of your tractor. 

Check the oil filter again to make 
sure it is functioning properly. Get 
out the manufacturer’s instruction 


(Right) SEEDING CORN: Here, the 
greatest wear is on chains and open gears, 
caused by dust and dirt. Clean these parts 
every few days with kerosene and a stiff 
brush. Then brush on Mobilgrease lightly. 
If driving gears are contained in oil-tight 
housing, keep filled with Mobilgrease. 
Use Mobiloil ‘‘CW’”’ in all oil holes. 





(Right) DISKING: On disks the bearings 
usually carry heavy loads and work under 
dusty conditions. Here, as with disk 
plows, be sure to keep the disks sharp 
and clean. If the bearings are equipped 
with grease cups use Voco Wheel-bear- 
ing Grease. Apply Mobilgrease to pres- 
sure fittings. Mobilgrease sticks. If the 
implement stands in the rain, Mobil- 
grease will not wash off. 









out Wok 


this month 


book again. There you will find all 
kinds of precautions that should be 
taken at the beginning of the season. 

For lubrication, consult your manu- 
facturer’s instruction book for proper 
draining periods and greasing direc- 
tions. See the complete Mobiloil Chart 
at your dealer’s for the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for crankcase and trans- 
mission. 

Mobiloil has proved its amazing 
ability to stand up hour after hour. 
However tough the plowing, how- 
evere great the drag of disking, 
Mobiloil stands up. 


Lubricating suggestions for April work 























(Left) PLOWING: To prevent power 
losses, the main essential with a disk 
plow is to keep the disks sharp and 
clean. Use Mobilgrease on the bearings 
if equipped with pressure fittings. Use 
Voco Wheel-bearing Grease in grease 
cups. These greases last longer and 
withstand the heavy pressures. Use 
Mobiloil ‘‘CW” freely from hand oil 
can on the lifting mechanism. 





Lo 





(Left) DRILLING :Opengearsondrills 
should get the same careful cleaning 
and lubricating attention as with corn 
planters. All parts carrying pressure 
fittings should get daily applications 
of Mobilgrease. Use Mobiloil ‘““CW” 
in all ordinary oil holes. 





Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





Now About “Living at Home,” Let’s Hear 


Tarheel Master Farmers 


HE “live-at-home” policy has been 
my policy for 36 years, ever since I 
started farming on my own. Our plat- 
form has always been, “Food, Feed, and 
Fertility First.” We have not tried to 
make money; we have tried to live.—W. 
D. Graham, Rowan County, N. C. 
II 
“Sheriff Stevens’ Thinks We Should 
Farm For a Living Instead of To Make 
Money.—To my mind the most unfor- 
tunate thing that has happened to East- 
ern Carolina was high-priced cotton and 
tobacco. Farmers quit talking and think- 
ing about making a living and spoke in 
terms of dollars and cents. In my opinion 
the safest road to return to independence 
is by way of the cow, sow, and hen. The 
greatest obstacle I 





as possible everything necessary for my 
family and tenants to have on the farm, 
making this my first and most important 
effort. After doing this I usually have 
some surplus to market; for example, | 
raise sweet potatoes and cure them in my 
own constructed curing house and when 
my barn is not full, I take in some for my 
neighbors. After carrying out the above 
policy then I turn to money crops, which 
have been narrowed down to tobacco 
alone for this section. In planting my 
money crop I try to plant just enough so 
that I can make a supreme effort to pro- 
duce the finest quality obtainable.—Blaney 
Sumrell, Pitt County, N. C. 


VII 
Mr. Causey Urges “Living at Home? in 
the Fullest Sense of 





have had to _ over- 


Living.—yYes, I be- 





come has been to 
keep myself out of 
the rut of striving to 
make money.—E. A. 
Stevens, Wayne 
County, N. C. 


Master Farmer. 


“Living at Home” 
Helped T. E. Os- best North 
borne Become a Farmers. 
Home Owner.—From 


T DOES look as if it takes 
“living at home” to make a 


had messages on this subject from 
Virginia Master Farmers; in our 
Ill last issue from 

Master Farmers. 
page we can listen to seven of the 
Carolina 


lieve in the “live at 
home” program, and 


I believe it should 
Last month we include more than 
just what we feed 
and eat. I think it 
South Carolina should include the 


Now on this conveniences and 
pleasures of life, the 
development of the 
mind and soul, and 


all of the good things 


Master 








my experience the 
most essential thing 
on the farm is to make a living first—to 
grow everything needed at home, such 
as dairy products, bacon and lard, chick- 
ens and eggs, plenty of vegetables to use 
green and store for winter use, and also 
fruits fresh in season and canned for win- 
ter. We always planned to have live- 
stock to sell and sometimes hay, grains, 
and vegetables. I do not know of any 
other method of farming whereby I could 
have raised a family and paid for a 
home at the same time on rented land.— 
T. E. Osborne, Henderson County, N. C. 


IV 


J. L. Beall is Strong for Home-raised 
Feed and Fertility—Dairying being my 
major project, I raise all the hay and 
silage on the farm and buy only a few 
concentrates. Barley and oats comprise 
the small grains. Alfalfa, beans, and 
lespedeza furnish the bulk of the legume 
hay. Hogs are a sideline that converts 
cheap corn, supplemented with fish meal, 
into almost double the market value of 
corn, leaving the fertility on the land; 
hogs are good associates for dairying. I 
am reducing thy cotton to almost nothing 
and I am substituting for it 24 acres of 
Korean lespedeza, the cows consuming the 
hay after the seed is threshed out.—J. L. 
Beall, Davidson County, N. C. 


Vv 


Ben Shelton Proves Eastern North 
Carolina Can Grow Abundant Feed—We 
can grow feed for all kinds of stock as 
cheaply here in Eastern North Carolina 
as at most anywhere, and we have good 
nearby markets to sell to. Even now 
with the lowest livestock market that we 
have had in a decade, we find that animal 
products sell better than cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts, while our stock help us to 
keep up the fertility of our farms. We 
sell several cars of livestock each year 
cooperatively with our neighbors. Only 
yesterday we helped to load a car of cat- 
tle and hogs. We have doubled our acre- 
age in permanent pastures during the last 
year and we have put some of our very 
best land in these pasture grasses.—B. F. 
Shelton, Edgecombe County, N. C. 

VI 

Mr. Sumrell’s Two Rules: (1) Live at 
Home; (2) Produce a Money Crop of 
Supreme Quality—What success I have 
had has been from a live-at-home pro- 
gram; that is to say, I produce as nearly 


our Creator intended 
us to enjoy. It should 
also include the proper development of 
our children. The normal child is a 
bundle of potential energy and parents 
should direct that energy along construc- 
tive channels. The littlest ones may be 
taught to gather eggs and other things 
they will soon become intensely inter- 
ested in doing. The older ones may be 
given some chickens, pigs, or calves to 
raise; the older boys, some patches of 
corn or potatoes; the girls, some vege- 
tables, including a patch of beans and 
tomatoes, partly to sell for cash and 
partly to can. The chiidren should also 
be interested in growing flowers and 
beautifying the home and farm. In these 
ways parents not only lighten their own 
burdens, but also utilize the energy of 
their children for constructive purposes 
which otherwise might find expression in 
things harmful. But most of all we are 
thus fitting our children for future life. 
We should learn to appreciate the birds, 
flowers, and all the beauties of nature; 
the home should be provided with the 
proper amusements and with plenty of 
good reading matter. In fact everything 
should be done to help each member of 
the family to live the fuller and nobler 
life and to live it at home.—J. C. Causey, 
Guilford County, N. C. 


Thick Spacing Is Best 
By W. B. MERCIER 

HERE have probably never been so 

radical changes in a farm practice so 
quickly accepted by such a large per cent 
of the farmers as that of the thick 
spacing of cotton in the row. It is safe 
to say that within the last five or six 
years the majority of the cotton grow- 
ers in my state (Louisiana) have changed 
from old method of thinning to the new. 


This is a striking example of where the 
best informed people have had to reverse 
their recommendations in a very short 
period. Not more than twelve years ago 
there were very few that did not advise 
wide rows and wide spacing in the row 
under boll weevil conditions. This was 
especially true on fertile and bottom soils. 
Careful experiments and records of good 
farmers with close spacing proved that 
it was in the vast majority of cases bet- 
ter than wide spacing. Now the general 
rule is to advise 3% to 4-foot rows and 
to space the cotton from 8 to 12 inches, 
leaving 2 to 4 plants to the hill. 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


Gilt-edged Investments 


HAVE no advice as to money invest- 
ments. In fact, on three separate oc- 
casions I have accepted expert advice 
with reference to the placing of our 
slender savings, with 
disastrous results to 
said savings. One 
needs to lose some 
money now and then 
in order to find out 
that there are many 
things of greater 
value. 
‘ Money is a most 
3, W HOLLAND wonderful thing. It 
can help men = ac- 
complish the worthy desires of their 
hearts. It can feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and purchase healing for crip- 
pled children. In fact, money is our most 
flexible and facile tool. 


1:47 


I find myself with a: young man whom 
I had led to Christ and into the church 
several years ago. The incident had almost 
slipped my mind. He told me that at the 
time I began to take an interest in his 
welfare, he was under particularly strong 
temptations, with companions who were 
rapidly leading him astray. I looked at 
the evidence of his fine Christian man- 
hood; talked with his lovely young wife, 
and tickled their baby under the chin. As 
I left them, he said: “I want you to re- 
gard me as a paying investment.” 

During my college days, an «unusual 
interest in religion developed in the 
church near the college. I have forgot- 
ten the name of a certain young woman 
who taught a group of girls in the Sun- 
day School. On Easter Sunday morning 
the entire class united with the church, 
and this teacher stood with them. No 
more radiantly beautiful face could be 
painted than the features of this woman 
who had banked her character and influ- 
ence in the hearts of a dozen girls. 
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Parenthood is vastly more than pro- 
viding bread and butter and education. 
Each child is a sort of “development 
project” into which things more precious 
than money are poured. 

You may not be prospering finanacially 
on your farm. It may be impossible to 
“make ends meet” during these strenu- 
ous days of shaking values. But the great 
business of keeping right ideals and mo- 
tives in your own hearts and putting 
them into your children can go on un- 
hindered. Money matters are for this 
life; soul values for eternal life. 


taf 

There was once a farmer about whom 
Jesus talked. Doubtless there were 
enough wars going on in other nations 
to make prices high, and he was “sitting 
Pretty.” There was suffering and need 
everywhere, as there always is, but he 
said: “I will tear down my barns and, 
build greater, and there will I bestow all 
my fruits and my goods, and I will say 
unto my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink and, be merry,’” And God 
said, “Thou fool.” “So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself and is not 
rich toward God.” 


101 

Did you ever reflect that when Heaven 
Save earth its greatest gift, it was in the 
form of a Babe born in a cattle stall? 
The material things upon which we spend 
Our time are necessary, but the spiritual 
characters that we evolve under the dis- 
Cipline of life are all important. 
i have not yet seen any revocation of 
ne high principle, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these (material) things shall be 


F you did not apply plenty of fertilizer to 
{ your cotton at planting time—if you were 
obliged to skimp on nitrogen—there’s still 
time to fertilize the crop and increase your 
yields and profits. Soon after chopping, side- 
dress with 100 to 200 pounds of Arcadian 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Nitrogen is, without question, your most 


important fertilizer element. At present prices 


you can afford to use heavy applications. 





Nitrogen side-dressing turns many a backward 


crop into a real money-maker. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia has a guar: 
anteed nitrogen content of 20.56% and is easy 
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Chopping time is 
side-dressing time 


on money-making farms 


NITROGEN /s the 
GROWTH ELEMENT 


a 


to apply. You will like its excellent mechani- 
cal condition. It is readily available, but one 
application will last through an ordinary grow- 


img season. 


Arcadian—an American product—may be 
obtained in. moisture-resisting 100 and 200 
pound bags. Take advantage of present prices 
and be sure of a profitable crop this year. 
Order Areadian Sulphate of Ammonia from 


your dealer—now. 


The Gat Company 


40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 


Norfolk, Va. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ARCADIAN 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 








SELL PANTS — Pays up to $12 
MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants to wearer. 
Newest styles, fabrics and lowest prices. a 
Tremendous demand. Commission in advance. 
Experience unnecessary. Your own Pants Free. 
Write for Free Sample outfit—a money maker. 
Tru-Fit Pants Co., Dept. 14, 


Day 


Nashville, Tenn. 





If satisfactory, costs $2.50. 


Strop FREE. STERLING NR-14, 


We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
ALTIMORE, MD. 











How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Poultry 


oe 
ree 
Over 40.000 Turkey Raisers have 

found that Ray-zem helps take the 

bad luck out of turkey raising. Use it 
in the milk or drinking water.% tea- 
spoonful daily for each 10 Turkeys. 
Trial size $1.00; pint $2.50; % Gal. 
5.00. C.O.D. if you wish. Money back 
if you are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 














added unto you.” 





new Catalog. 





SHELLERS 


50 to 75 bu. per hour. 2 to 
4h. p.Stover Corn Shel- 163 Lake Street Freeport, Ill- 


lers are unequalled. Ideal Also Makers of Windmills, Feedmills, Saw 
for popcorn. Write fot Frames, Pump Jacks, Swartz Automotive and 


Tractor Replacement Sleeves, Tank Heaters, etc, 





For Any Need! 


Ass and type to 
meet any require- 
ment. 1% to 30 H. P. 
Sturdy, staunch, de- 
pendable. Users testify 
to their superiority — 
low fuel consumption 
— high power accom- 
plishment, 


Get FREE Engine Catalog 


Write for our FREE 
Engine Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 











Make Your Cakes 
This New Way! 


anes ~')) Use this wonder- 
ful Checker Board 
Cake Pan set to 
make your cakes 
and your friends 
will wonder how 
you have been 
able to make such 
dainty, tempting 
cakes in such at- 
tractive colors 
and forms. It’s 
very simple—and 
we'll send you a 
diagram showing 
you just how to 
do it. 





Appetizing Cakes in 
Attractive Colors 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your 
cakes—surprise the folks with a different com- 
bination on every occasion, Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, patriotic days and many others. Don't 
wait—send in your order today! 

OUR 0 The Checker Board Cake Pan 

Set will be sent to you com- 
plete with diagram and recipe, free and post- 
age paid, as a reward for sending us $1.00 for 
one 3 year subscription to this paper. (Your 
own or a friend’s subscription.) 


he 
Progressive farmer 
hern Rurelist 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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YOU'RE FIRED, 


R. WATER-THIN! 


GET OFF THIS FARM! 


WHEN you fire Mr. Water-thin you 
save money. For that fellow never 
does anything but waste hard- 
earned cash. 

Who is this Mr. Water-thin? He’s 
the quart or more of thin, non-lubri- 
cating, fast-vaporizing oil that or- 





dinary refining leaves in every gallon 
of motor oil. It is so light-bodied, so 
useless in tractor, truck or passenger 
car that Quaker State engineers 
have nick-named it ‘“‘water-thin.” 
And they throw it out! 

You find this stuff in every gallon 
of ordinary motor oil because ordi- 
nary refining can’t remove it. But 


Quaker State gets it out with a 
special process which has been de- 
veloped by Quaker State engineers 
—and installed in every one of 
Quaker State’s refineries, the most 
modern in the industry. 

And because ‘‘water-thin” goes 





out, Quaker State’s famous extra 
quart goes in! For Quaker State 
replaces “‘water-thin’”’ with rich, 
full-bodied lubricant. Quaker State 
gives you four full quarts of lubricant 
to the gallon—instead of three quarts 
and one of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart of lubrication. You 
get an oil so good it has become 
the world’s largest selling Penn- 
sylvania Oil. 

Quaker State is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is so 





free from impurities that it doesn’t 
require acid treatment in refining. 
That’s mighty important to you! 
For acids tend to destroy some of 
an oil’s oiliness. 

You'll get satisfaction and you’ll 
save money if you standardize 
on Quaker State. For that extra 
quart of lubrication in every gallon 
of Quaker State means sweeter, 
smoother performance—and more 
service, better service, from trac- 
tor, truck and passenger car! 


THERE’S AN EXTRA QUART oF LusBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 









QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR OIL 





LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 











What Farmers 


By C. L.. NEWMAN 


% LFALFA is up to a good stand 

from seeding made last fall but 
does not have a healthy appearance. I 
suspect that I did not use enough lime. 
Is it now too late to 
apply lime?” 

The unhealthy ap- 
pearance of your al- 
falfa is probably due 
directly to lack of 
/ inoculation and indi- 
rectly to lime defi- 
ciency. It will prob- 
ably be beneficial to 
apply as soon as 
possible a ton or 
more of ground limestone to the acre or 
1,500 pounds of hydrated lime. It is 
probable that 100 to 150 pounds of im- 
mediately available nitrogen applied at 
once will also be beneficial. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 





Spray for 
Mildew 


“What is the name of the 
common spray used for mil- 
dew on rosebushes, grape- 
vines, and the like?” 

One is Bordeaux mixture and the other 
is lime-sulphur mixture. 





Bean Beetle 
Ammunition 


“Where can I get instruc- 
tions for control of the 
Mexican bean beetle?” 

Write the Extension Service at Blacks- 
burg if you live in Virginia; at State 
College Station, Raleigh, if you live in 
North Carolina; and at Clemson College 
if you live in South Carolina. 





Kill Aphis With “Aphis attack my ap- 
Nicotine Sulphate ple trees each spring, 

sucking the young 
buds and stunting the growth. What spray 
should I use?” 

Nicotine sulphate. Add one-half pint 
to each 50 gallons of lime sulphur and 
arsenate of lead solution that is used to 
control curculio and scab. 





Sweet Corn “T have been fooled by 
Roasting Ears seedsmen who sold me 
dent or field corn under 
the name of sweet corn. What sweet 
corn is best for late roasting ears?” 

Stowell’s Evergreen and Country Gen- 
tleman. 

Don’t Buy Black “Can I depend on get- 
Ebony Soybeans ting Otootan soybeans 

: from the northeastern 
counties of North Carolina? I don't 
want the Black Ebony again.” 

You can, since the Black Ebony is not 
grown in that section. Order through a 
county agent and you will be sure to get 
the variety ordered. 





Cultivating and Side- “Where can I buy a 
dressing at One Trip cultivator that has a 
hopper for putting 
down side-dressing ?” 
Your local implement firm can supply 
or order an implement of this kind for 
you. 





Waterproof- “Sometime ago you spoke 
ing Muslin’ of a book that gives a 

formula for waterproofing 
muslin for coldframes, window screens, 
and the like. Please give the name of 
the book and its publisher.” 

The name of this publication, which 
will be sent free, is Farmers’ Bulletin 
1157, Waterproofing and Mildewproofing 
Cotton Duck, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Summer Hog “What can I sow in May 
Pasture for temporary hog pasture 
after oats and Canada field 

peas?” 
Sow broadcast, per acre, 8 pounds 
Sudan grass seed and 20 pounds Early 


Amber sorghum with 30 pounds of Mam- 








Want to K. now 


moth Yellow and 10 pounds of Laredo 
soybeans. 





Minerals “I have lost the formula for 
For Stock mixed minerals to keep be. 

fore stock and wish to ask 
for a copy of it.” 

The formula is 5 pounds of hardwood 
ashes, 5 pounds of superphosphate, and } 
pound of salt or multiples of these 
figures. 





Altering Ferti- “If I add 100 pounds of 
lizer Formula 15 per cent nitrate of soda 

to 300 pounds of 3-8-3 
fertilizer, what will the mixture analyze 
and wili this be a correct fertilizer for 
corn?” 

The mixture will analyze approxi- 
mately 6-6-2.2 and will probably answer 
for corn. We suggest that you apply the 
300 pounds of 3-8-3 under your corn and 
then apply the nitrogen when the corn is 
about knee-high. 





Fertilizing “Will it pay to fertilize pea- 
Peanuts nuts on red land that will 

make a bale of cotton to the 
acre?” 


If limed and suited to peanuts, it should 
make a good crop. If fertilizer is profit- 
able under cotton on this land, then it 
should be profitable under peanuts also, 
Use about 400 pounds of superphosphate 
after liming; and if the land is sandy, 
use some potash. 





Superphosphate 
In Stalls 


“Which is better, to add 
superphosphate to ma- 
nure while it is in the 
stalls or when it is being spread?” 

We favor its use in the stalls. If large 
quantities of litter are used, spread evenly 
over the manure a pound or two of 
superphosphate daily, or 7 to 14 pounds 
weekly. If manure is removed daily, then 
apply the superphosphate daily. 





Fertilizer For “Please give me a good 
Sweet Potatoes sweet potato fertilizer 
formula for sandy land 
that was in cotton last year with a part 
of the cotton land in about half a stand 
of crimson clover.” 
For the land having no crimson clover 
to plow down try the following :— 


ECAAN OE MORE 5a ccn cacacsexenabeee 525 pounds 
Semernmaennees: 3s <ccsceecageraons 1,125 pounds 
Sulphate or muriate of potash...... 350 pounds 


This will analyze very nearly 4-9-9. 
Where the clover is plowed down use 
this :— 


Nae AO GAA oom ccc cacneapene 400 pounds 
Superphosphate ........0.0scceceees 1,250 pounds 
Sulphate or muriate of potash .... 350 pounds 


This will analyze about 3-10-9. 
Apply 750 to 1,250 pounds per acre. 





Don’t Let Yourself Get in 
His Fix 

I DID not know what was wrong with 

me. Haven’t been feeling just right 

for some time. I thought I might have 

spring fever, but had about decided it was 

walking fever or galloping consumption. 


I have my case figured out, however. 
My subscription has stopped to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Now here’s a dollar, or a check for 
that amount.. So get me lined up agalll. 
My garden may all be planted wrong and 
I doubt if my old speckled hen hatches 
a single egg. Hurry up, and if it is not 
too much trouble, please go back and find 
out when the magazine stopped coming 
to me and send me the back numbers. 

HARRY WILLIAMSON. 
Shelby County, Tenn. 
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Cotton Farmers Are Vitally Interested in the 


Farm Board’s New Policy : 


O ACTION taken by the Federal 

Farm Board since its organization 
has excited more interest than its an- 
nouncement that it will buy no wheat of 
the 1931 crop. The result has been to 
arouse agricultural leaders to the need 
for supplementing Farm Board operations 
with additional means of farm relief— 
either the “equalization plan” of the 
original McNary-Haugen bill or the 
“export debenture” plan advocated by the 
National Grange, Senator Borah, and 
others. 

Cotton farmers are vitally interested in 
the new wheat policy. This is true be- 
cause the Federal Farm Board will no 
doubt follow the same general policy with 
regard to cotton as with regard to wheat. 
It is carrying about 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton and will no doubt refuse to buy 
more of the new crop and on the con- 
trary, may sell much cotton during the 
next twelve months. Hence, farmers 
should adjust cotton acreage with this in 
prospect. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the whole matter we think it well to re- 
print herewith the Federal Farm Board’s 
official announcement regarding its wheat 
policy :— 

“For many months the Federal Farm 
Board and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been urging wheat farmers to 
reduce acreage as a means of correcting 
the disastrously low prices that have re- 
sulted from increased acreage and over- 
production. It has been pointed out that 
if we continue to raise a large surplus of 
wheat beyond domestic requirements, 
growers in the United States will be 
obliged to take prices largely determined 
by what our exportable surplus will 
bring on world markets. 


“Since last November the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation has been purchasing 
sufficient wheat to maintain prices in this 
country. Because of this, our prices have 
ranged from 20 to 35 cents above their 
usual relationship to world market prices. 
This policy was adopted to meet a most 
acute emergency. It has made wheat 
growers many millions of dollars, and a 
large additional amount to growers of 
other grains. Farmers have also gained 
by prevention of a threatened additional 
shock to business in general. 

“Stabilization corporations are emer- 
gency measures and entail a heavy cost. 
The Grain Stabilization Corporation has 
acquired and is acquiring very large 
stocks of wheat. It cannot indefinitely 
buy more than it sells, or indefinitely 
hold what it has bought. It cannot fol- 
low a regular policv of buying at prices 
above the market, paying heavy storage 
charges, and selling below cost. Farm- 
ers know this, and would not ask that it 
be done. It would not be, in the long 
tun, in the farmers’ own interest. . . . 


“The Federal Farm Board will not au- 
thorize the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion to make stabilization purchases from 
the 1931 wheat crop. There will be no 
alteration or change in the policy of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation with ref- 
ference to the 1930 crop. 


“In the light of the foregoing facts, 
growers must recognize the responsibility 
that rests upon them. The Federal Farm 
Board is encouraged by reports from 
the principal wheat producing regions 
that growers are organizing to reduce 
acreage and market codperatively. These 
and efficient production are the surest 
means of permanent relief. Spring sow- 
ing of wheat is at hand. Let farmers in 
that region heed the warning to reduce 
acreage and as sowing time in other 
regions rolls around, farmers there should 
do the same.” 

: Secretary Arthur M. Hyde summar- 
izes the situation quite effectively in these 
words :— ; 

_ “The program of Federal Farm Board 
1S not primarily stabilization. The funda- 


~.m<ntal purpose of the Board is to encour- 


x cs e 
Sa a pai peg 


age ‘the organization of producers into 
effective corporations under their 
own control.’ Stabilization, until it can 
be accompanied by ‘effective organiza- 
tions of producers’ to prevent surpluses, 
must be regarded as an emergency meas- 
ure designed to encourage organization.” 





Will Fertilizers Pay on 
9-Cent Cotton 
By B. L. MOSS 


ROM East Mississippi a 





| 
reader | § 


writes: “J want to grow some cotton | 


this year, but do not see how I can grow 
it at a profit, with cotton prices so low 
and fertilizer prices 
so high. Can you 
tell me how it can 
be done?” 


No, I cannot, nor 
do I believe anyone 
else can. Jf human 
labor is worth any- 


with cotton at 8 
and 10 cents, I do 
not see how more 





B. L. 


MOSS 


than one farmer in a hundred can make | 


any profit growing it. Probably 99 per 
cent of all our cotton growers lost money 
in 1930, and they are going to do the same 
in 1931, unless there is betterment in 
prices. 

However, on soils that need fertilizers, 
and this reader’s land is of that type, 
there will be Jess loss where fertilizers 
are used than where the crop goes en- 
tirely without them. The average land 
in this inquirer’s section cannot, without 
fertilizers, be expected to average more 
than 50 pounds of lint per acre; but, in- 
telligently fertilized, it should make from 
one-half to three-fourths of a bale. Rough- 
ly, and on an average, on such soils we 
may safely assume that a pound of well 
balanced fertilizer will result in an in- 
creased yield of one pound of seed cot- 
ton. With fertilizer selling for about 1% 
cents a pound and seed cotton worth 
about 3 cents a pound, we can see that 
using fertilizer is profitable. 


So I would put the matter this way: | 


At present prices, raising cotton with or 


thing at all, then, | 


| 


| 


| 


without fertilizers is pretty sure to result | 


in a loss; but the loss will be less where 
fertilizers are used than where they are 
not 





On Time—Twice a Month 


T’S funny, but it seems that at least a 

few old Progressive Farmer sub- 
scribers have overlooked the fact that 
ever since the consolidation of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
our paper has been issued semi-monthly, 
not weekly. Consequently, some friends 
have been complaining about missing is- 
sues, when they have really received the 
paper twice a month as they should. 

We have, however, been laboring under 
one serious difficulty—we have heretofore 
been unable to get our big editions (now 
totaling more than 1,100,000 copies per 
issue) printed and mailed on time. But 
from this time on we also expect to over- 
come this handicap. Our readers may 
expect their paper with promptness and 
regularity, which will be a source of in- 
creased satisfaction to them as well as 
to us. 

The dating of this issue, “April 15- 
30,” means that this paper is intended to 
fit the needs and work of the farmer and 
farm woman during the latter half of 
April; that the paper is intended to be 
fresh, usable, and helpful throughout the 
period covered by the dating; and our 
next issue for “May 1-15” will in like 


manner cover the first half of May. And 


*so on throughout the year. 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED HATES, 1931 
Here is the worst news — for them — that has happened in 20 years! 


NEWS: Sensational! 


Panic Hits Animal Pests 


ITH these new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds you 
can stop the biggest woodchuck in his 
tracks, nail a gopher at 150 yards—do things 





with a .22 you’ve never dreamed possible. Careful 


tests prove far greater accuracy and killing power. 


Experts hail it as the first big improvement since 
Remington introduced Kleanbore — faster, truer, 
and deadlier. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are made 
in short, long, long rifle and W. R. F. cartridges. 
Solid and hollow point bullets of greased lead, or 
SILVADRY (ungreased). They’re the only rim fire 


cartridges with brass cases like those used for 











high power and military cartridges. Get them 
from your dealer. Write for descriptive folder. 


Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 1130 


Boston Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Remington, 


| \LEANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Go to your dealer and ask him to snow you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 

















Remington Arms Company, Ince. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


© 1931 R. A. Co? 4125B 





The greatest value ever offered— 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 





— 
Sean 
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Editorial Suggestions for May Day 
Found in the Children’s Charter 


JYLIMINATION of waste has become almost a na- 
4 tional slegan in business in the United States. 
But what about the waste in human life and in effi- 
ciency due to handicapped children who grow to adult- 
hood without adequate preparation for useful citizenship ? 
In the United States, May Day has, by an act of 
Congress, became National Child Health Day. And 
this year the observance of the day draws added fervor 
from President Hoover’s recent White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, for the programs 
which are proposed to further the health and happiness 
of the child, “regardless of race or color, or situation, 


\ 


wherever he may live under the protection of the ~ 


American flag,” are based upon the 
nineteen points of the Children’s 
Charter which was drawn up and 
adopted by those who made the con- 
ference investigations. This charter 
we are reproducing with the belief 
that it contains the best definite sug- 
gestions that can be made for the 
observance of a May Day program. 


In the year 1929 there were in 
the United States 15,000 homes left 
motherless. There were 85,600 still- 
births. There were 80,000 babies 
that died during the first month of 
their life. Our maternal and infant 
death rate is higher than in 25 of 
the largest nations of the world. And 
yet we boast of our elimination of 
waste ! 


The loss of life through child- 
birth, doctors tell us, occurs among 
the great bulk of the people, not the 
wealthy class nor among the ex- 
tremely poor. The wealthy can pay 
for what they want and the very 
poor who are cared for by charity 
get excellent service. Among these 
women the maternal death rate com- 
pares favorably with the rate in oth- 
er countries. 


What is needed today is provision 
for all the other women who cannot 
afford adequate service. The nation can well afford to 
subsidize the births of its children in order that we may 
secure a reduction in the waste of life and in economic 
loss. This unnecessary waste of life is a challenge to 
a nation which has shown its ability to lead the world 
in reducing waste in factory production and in engi- 
neering projects. 


The extent of this waste is only partly stated in 
death statistics of mothers and children. Dr. Fred 
Lyman Adair, chairman of the White House Confer- 
ence Committee on Prenatal and Maternal Care, calls 
attention to the further waste resulting from inade- 
quate care of women before, during, and after child- 
birth. Dr. Adair says: “The blind, deaf, and hard of 
hearing, the crippled, the mentally defective, and other- 
wise handicapped children in the United States num- 
ber from three to five million—the result in many 
cases of conditions which are inherited, congenital, or 
which occur at birth or immediately following it. Fur- 
thermore, the loss of the mother has undoubtedly been 
a prominent contributing factor to the 200,000 delin- 
quent and the 500,000 dependent children. And inade- 
quate maternal care comes in for its share of blame 
as a cause for the 450,000 mentally retarded children, 
and the 675,000 who present behavior problems.” 


The home is the unit of the nation, which unit is 
either seriously impaired or entirely destroyed by the 
death of a mother. And from broken homes come the 
dependent and delinquent children, an economic expense 
and a social danger to the nation. Any radical reduc- 
tion in the causes of maternal mortality will, therefore, 
cut to a marked degree the nation’s bill of $21,000,000,000 
for crime and child welfare. 

Is not May Day—National Child Health Day—the 
psychological time to take some new step to ‘prevent 
waste of human life? The keynote of this May Day 
observance is “Community Responsibility and Coédpera- 
tion for Child Health and Protection.” The Children’s 


Charter sets the goal for every community in the coun- 
try and stimulates us to think in a very definite way 
of our responsibility to lift our children to higher op- 
portunities, than we ourselves have enjoyed. 


The Children’s Charter 


RESIDENT Hoover’s White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection, recognizing the rights 
of the child as the first rights of citizenship, pledges 
itself to these aims for the children of America :— 


1. For every child spiritual and moral training to 
help him to stand firm under the pressure of life. 


2. For every child understanding and the guarding 


of his personality as his most precious right. 
3. For every child a home and that love and secur- 


11. For every child such teaching and training ag 
will prepare him for successful parenthood, home mak- 
ing, and the rights of citizenship; and, for parents, sup- 
plementary training to fit them to deal wisely with 
the problems of parenthood. 

12. For every child education for safety and pro- 
tection against accidents to which modern conditions 
subject him—those to which he is directly exposed and 
those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, 
affect him indirectly. 

13. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or 
otherwise physically handicapped, and for the child who 
is mentally handicapped, such measures as will early 
discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and 
treatment, and so train him that he may become an 
asset to society rather than a liability. Expenses of 
these services should be borne pub- 
licly where they cannot be private- 
ly met. 








ONE OF THE INALIENABLE RIGHTS IS THE RIGHT TO A HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


ity which a home provides; and for that child who 
must receive foster care, the nearest substitute for his 
own home. 

4. For every child full preparation for his birth, 
his mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; 
and the establishment of such protective measures as 
will make child-bearing safer. 


5. For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence, including: periodic health exam- 
inations and, where needed, care of specialists and hos- 
pital treatment; regular dental examinations and care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive measures against 
communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure 
milk, and pure water. 

6. For every child from birth through adolescence, 
promotion of health, including health instruction and a 
health program, wholesome physical and mental recrea- 
tion, with teachers and leaders adequately trained. 

7. For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, 
and wholesome, with reasonable provisions for privacy, 
free from conditions which tend to thwart his develop- 
ment; and a home environment harmonious and en- 
riching. 

8. For every child a school which is safe from 
hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and venti- 
lated. For younger children nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens to supplement home care. 


9. For every child a community which recognizes 
and plans for his needs, protects him against physical 
dangers, moral hazards, and disease; provides him with 
safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and 
makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 


10. For every child an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual abilities, 
prepares him for life; and through training and voca- 
tional guidance prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction. 


Drones 


14. For every child who is in 
conflict with society the right to be 
dealt with intelligently as society’s 
charge, not society’s outcast; with 
the home, the school, the church, the 
court and the institution when need- 
ed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the normal stream of life 


15. For every child the right to 
grow up in a family with an ade- 
quate standard of living and the se- 
curity of a stable income as the sur- 
est safeguard against social handi- 
caps. 

16. For every child protection 
against labor that stunts growth, 
either physical or mental, that limits 
education, that deprives children of 
the right of comradeship, of play, 
and of joy. 

17. For every rural child as sat- 
isfactory schooling and health serv- 
ices as for the city child, and an 
extension to rural families of social, 
recreational, and cultural facilities. 


18. To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to them those interests 
of which modern life tends to cheat 
children, every stimulation and encouragement should 
be given to the extension and development of the vol- 
untary youth organizations. 


19. To make everywhere available these minimum 
protections of the health and welfare of children, there 
should be a district, county, or community organization 
for health, education, and welfare, with full-time offi- 
cials, codrdinating with a state-wide program which 
will be responsive to a nation-wide service of general 
information, statistics, and scientific research. This 
shculd include :— 


(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public 
health nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, 
and guidance of children in special need due to poverty, mis- 
fortune, or behavior difficulties, and for the protection of 
children from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral hazard. 


For every child these rights, regardless of race, or 
color, or situation, wherever he may live under the 
protection of the American flag. 





Beauty From Foliage Plants 


XCELLENT results for the summer may be ob- 

tained from a foundation planting of cannas, 
coleus, and salvia plants. Put the row of cannas 
back next to the foundation of the house, but far 
enough out to be under the drip of the eaves. Put 
plants two feet apart. Let second row be coleus plants, 
and 12 to 18 inches from canna row. Then set a third 
row of salvia in front of the coleus. Secure plants 
from seed or greenhouse folks. Bulbs of cannas may 
be used instead of plants. 


A circular bed of these three makes a fine appear- 
ance. Put cannas in center, followed by a row or two 
each of coleus and salvia. Then put a row of petunias 


on the outer edge of the bed, and a foot or two from © 


the ‘salvia, arfd the result will be most pleasing. 
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| — You cant improve J 


Amy Jellies: 


I said proudly 








sup- 
vith 
—? ‘But my neighbor, Mrs. M. P. Zeien, 

ons . 
and showed me a way that did improve 
nts, them most wonderfully . . . both in 

“ flavor and in color. And last year my 
e jellies, made by the method she sug- 
and gested, won 9 major awards at the 

a Minnesota State Fair Jelly Contest!’ 
ub- . 
ite- ___MRS. LARSON (AT LEFT) PICTURED with MRS. tka the good jelly makers who read this magazine to 

in obtain even more delicious flavor in their jellies 
be . Eo a ZV - and jams through the use of Certo. The nine 
y's : : prizes my own jellies won for ‘perfect flavor 
ith MINNESOTA SJELLY CHAMPION and consistency’ at last summer's Minnesota 
the State Fair certainly did convince me.” 
ed- WAS really pretty proud of my jellies! Mother WHAT CERTO IS 
=e had shown me how to make them whenI was irs, Larson has told you how Certo saves you 
fe a little girl and my neighbors and friends had time and money . . . and gives better tasting 
to always complimented me most highly on them. jellies, too. But you may be asking “Exactly 
de- “But one day, much to my surprise, my neighbor, what is Certo? Why does it perform such magic?” 
se- Mrs. M. P. Zeien, showed me a way that without The famous Certo jelly expert, Elizabeth Palmer, 
ur- the slightest doubt made my jellies taste even ae rege gee re . : . 

é pi explains it in this way. ‘Certo is fruit pectin, 
di- more delicious than they had ever tasted before. the natural substance in fruit juice that makes 
3 “She told me to use a product called Certo that —_ your jelly ‘jell.’ ‘We extract it scientifically from 
on  —a makes jellies ‘jell’ much quicker than the old- pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it to a defi- 
th, ss ee sumiin.. fashioned long-boil way. You simply add Certo nite strength, and then bottle it. 
its ST ATE to the fruit juice just as it starts to boil, then | : : q 
of i 4 y; boil the mixture for one minute, and pour it “Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
Y, FAIR into the glasses. Your jelly will set just as nicely as Must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 

if you had boiled it the old way 35 or 40 minutes. gees ng bseapirardiawerie gehen ms 
i 1 930 NO FRUIT JUICE LOST almost an hour. And, since every single fruit con- 
be tains a different amount of pectin, results are al- 
. ss “Of course it is nice to save all the time, but the ways uncertain. 
a. ’ i i - i . . . 
-, ee ee ee eS ea ‘‘With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this 

4 i Ae aon tcell ead: Ret tanedt Cathe aiaile risk and bother are eliminated. You simply follow 
h ellies and jams taste si like the fresh fruit itself the recipes, adding Certo exactly as directed. In- 
’ Y ae rdl en cient Ghinaiiat its Mneuner is stantly the correct amount of pectin is provided. 
ts eather’ y y : Your jelly ‘jells’ with scarcely one minute’s boiling. 
at so superior and the color is so natural and bright. And, because no fruit juice boils away, you often 
: “Another wonderful thing about Certo is the obtain half again more glasses. 

&: fact that with it you can make so many varieties, — «. Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
and make them all so easily! T used to think that yore delicious tasting. With Certo, you see, you 
5 one or two varieties in a day was a big under- always use the fully ripened fruit. And the 
re taking . . . but this year I made seven varieties Reteaet dada a le aaied y 
yn (50 glasses) in three hours, and I wasn’t even tired. y- 
i. - ‘‘Now please remember in making jelly that every 
oe And I almost forgot to mention the money fruit is different. No single recipe can be made to 
al that Certo SAVES Me very YER. You see, since fit them all. That is why we have developed 
i no fruit juice boils aw usually get at definite, scientific recipes for each fruit. Ninety- 
least half again more glasses than you would the three of these recipes, each carefully tested, are 
old way. In my case (I have to buy most of my included in a booklet under the Certo label " 
ic own fruit) that means a saving of a little more aoe 
than 2¢ a glass, including the cost of the Certo 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these recipes with 
F and everything. Certo for better, quicker, less expensive jelly. Certo 
? “I certainly do hope that isa product of General Foods Corporation. 
these few words will help It is sold by your grocer. © 1931 G. F. Corp. 
yr 
1¢ 
ee ree 
Miss Palmer’ booklet “Secrets 
: FREE! of the Jam Cupboard” contains cone 
q recipes for exquisite desserts and sal- 
} ads using jams and jellies. It will bring new inspira- 
tion to your meal planning. Another of her booklets 
1 contains 93 jelly and jam recipes for use with Certo, 
)= 1! The coupon brings them both to you free. Simply 
: 1 fill in and mail the coupon today. C(P.F.-4-15-31) 
s ' GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
r : (In Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Sterling 
1 Tower,Toronto 2,Ont.) Please send me Miss’ Palmer’s 
t } new booklet “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard.” 
d NAME 

Ss 

y STREET 


The “Sweepstakes,” most envied of all prizes, was 
only one of the 9 that Mrs. Larson won at the 1930 
Minnesota State Fair with her Certo-made jellies 

jams. You see here 3 of her major awards. 


~~ wwe it 


cITY STATE 
: PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS — FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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NUT AND FRUIT BREAD 
AND BOSTON BROWN 
BREAD 













‘By? 
LOIS P. DOWDLE 





to the boil, and then set the ket- 





EREALS of all 

kinds (including 
bread), potatoes, dried 
beans and peas, salmon, 
peanut butter, nuts, 
cheese, and dried fruits 
are always found in any 
list of foods which give 
the greatest amount of 
food value for the least 
amount of money. 
Moreover, the farmer 
can produce most of 
these things on his own 
farm. Luckily, it so 
happens that most of 
these, together with 
milk and fresh vegeta- 
bles, are among the most 
valuable foods for the 
maintenance of growth 
and health. 


All too often we are 
prejudiced against these 
foods. We think that 
because they are cheap 
they are not good. We are giving here 
some tested recipes in dispute of that 
theory with the hope they will prove as 
attractive to the reader as we found them 
to be. 





BEAN SOUP 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 tablespoon butter 

Salt and pepper 

Add cold water to beans and cook un- 
til soft. Put through a sieve. Place on 
the fire and add the flour rubbed smooth 
in half a cup of cold water. Season with 
salt, pepper, butter, and chopped cooked 
bacon, and cook until flour is done. Soup 
should not be too thick. Water or milk 
may be added to make it of the right 
consistency. 
BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


1 cup cornmeal 

1 cup rye flour 

1 cup Graham flour 
¥% tablespoon soda 


3 slices bacon 
2 cups cooked beans 
4 cups cold water 


1 teaspoon salt 

& cup sorghum syrup 
2 cups buttermilk 
1 cup raisins or nuts 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Mix 
the molasses and milk and add to the dry 
ingredients. Beat well and turn into well greased molds, 
filling each mold two-thirds full. Cover and steam three 
hours. Baking powder cans make excellent molds for 
Boston brown bread. If rye flour cannot be obtained 
1¥% cups each of cornmeal and Graham flour can be used. 


NUT AND FRUIT BREAD 


1% cups flour % teaspoon soda 
1% cups whole wheat flour Y% cup sorghum syrup 
1 teaspoon salt % cup nuts 
3 teaspoons baking pow- 1 cup chopped dried fruit 
er 1% cups milk 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt, and soda together into 
a bowl; add whole wheat flour. Mix in nuts and chop- 
ped dried fruit. (Dates, figs, prunes, raisins, peaches, 
or apples may be used.) Add milk to syrup and mix 
thoroughly with dry ingredients. Pour into a greased 
bread pan, filling it three-fourths full and smoothing 
the top. Bake in a slow oven (300 degrees F.) for 20 
minutes or until risen. Increase heat (to 375 degrees F.) 
for 40 minutes or until well baked. 
SALMON PUFFS 

2 cups canned salmon 1 tablespoon lemon juice 

¥% cup bread crumbs Salt and pepper 

3 eggs 

Remove the skin and bones from the salmon, chop 

the meat fine, and add bread crumbs, lemon juice, salt, 
pepper, and beaten egg yolks. Mix well. Cut and fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Fill six or eight greased 
individual baking dishes or custard cups and set in a 
pan of hot water. Bake for half an hour in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees F.). Turn out upon a hot platter, 


thrust a clove or sprig of parsley into each puff, and 
surround them with any desired fish sauce. 


















































































































FRYING CROQUETTES, 
USING A DEEP FAT FRY- 
ING KETTLE 





PEANUT BALLS 


2 cups cooked rice 
% cup ground peanuts 
1 egg 

Dash of cayenne 


Make white sauce from butter, flour, milk, and sea- 
sonings. Mix rice, peanuts, white sauce, and beaten egg 
and shape into small balls. Brown well in a greased 
frying pan or frv in deep fat. 


1 tablespoon butter 


2 tablespoons flour 


1% cup milk 


Y, teaspoon salt 


NUT AND CHEESE ROAST 
Y% pound grated cheese 1 cup milk 
1 cup chopped nut meats 1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup bread crumbs Y% lemon (juice) 
2 tablespoons chopped on- Salt and pepper 
ion 
Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the onion, and 
cook about two minutes. Add other ingredients and 
pour at once into a buttered shallow baking dish and 
cook in a moderate oven until brown. This is particu- 
larly good served with a tomato sauce. 
SALMON CROQUETTES 


il cup flaked salmon Salt and pepper | 
1 cup hot mashed potatoes 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
l egg (beaten) Bread crumbs 


Add potato to salmon. Season with salt, pepper, and 
lemon juice. A little onion juice may also be added. 
Form into oblong or cone-shaped croquettes. Roll in 
fine crumbs, then in egg, and again in bread crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat (375 to 390 degrees F.) from 2 to 5 
minutes. Or they may be lightly brushed with melted 
fat and baked in a hot oven. 

BOSTON BAKED BEANS 

Soak a pint of dried beans in water overnight. In 

the morning, drain, cover with cold water, slowly bring 








tle where the beans will simmer 
but not boil. Simmer until the 
beans are tender enough to 
pierce with a straw. Salt pork 
may be added to the beans dur- 
ing the simmering or after they 
have been cooked ready for bak- 
ing. Turn the beans into a bean 
pot or an earthenware baking 
dish that has a cover, first drain- 
ing off any liquid that remains 
in the beans. Mix ¥% teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon dry mustard, 2 
tablespoons molasses in a cup, 
fill the cup with hot water, stir 











CASSEROLE OF RICE AND LIVER. 
LONG STRIPS OF CRISP BACON 
MAY BE LAID ON TOP OF THE 
CASSEROLE JUST BEFORE TAK- 
ING IT TO THE TABLE. 











BELOW—N UT AND CHEESE 
ROAST WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 



















































































until well mixed, and pour over the beans. Add enough 
water to cover the beans and bake in a slow oven (250 
degrees and 300 degrees F.) for 2 or 3 hours. The last 
hour the cover should be removed and the pork raised 
to the surface to crisp. 


CASSEROLE OF RICE AND LIVER 


2 tablespoons browned flour 
2 tablespoons fat 

Crumbs 

Salt and pepper 


1 cup rice 

1 quart water 

2 tablespoons butter 
1 pound liver 

2 cups stock 


Boil the rice in the water and mash smooth with 
the butter. Season with salt and pepper. Line a well 
greased casserole with the mixture, pressing it firmly 
all around on the sides and on the bottom and leaving a 
large hollow in the center. Set in a cold place until firm. 
Meanwhile boil the liver (beef, calf, or pig’s liver), 
drain, chop fine, and season with salt and a little cayenne. 
Some people like just a little ground sage also. Make a 
brown sauce with the fat, flour, and soup stock and add 
the minced liver. Fill the hollow in the center of the 
rice with the meat, cover with bread crumbs, and brown 
in the oven. Strips of broiled bacon may be laid on 
top of the casserole five minutes before taking it to 
the table. 


CHEESE FONDUE 


lecup grated cheese lcup milk 
1 cup bread crumbs or ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
cooked rice 3 eggs 


2 teaspoons fat Dash of cayenne 


Scald the milk and pour it over the crumbs or 
rice. Add the melted fat, cheese, and seasonings. Beat 
the egg yolks slightly and add to the mixture, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn the mixture 
into a greased baking dish, set in a pan of hot water, and 
bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees F.) until firm 
on top, 

















VOTE AMAZES! 


WIVES DISCOVER HIDDEN CRAVING FOR COCONUT—ACT QUICKLY 








For excellent results, 
wives use 


9 . 
ct Baker’s Premium Shred 
ner 
the 
to 
ork 
ur- 
ney 
ak- 


What’s the best dessert to put a : 

husband in good humor? r 
Inquiring Reporters, stopping men 

on the streets of leading American 

cities, have found the answer for you! 

. Have you heard? 

Ins 

On 

a 


Ap, 
tir 


It’s coconut. Coconut pie, coconut 
cake, anything, so it’s coconut! 
Men love coconut, their votes 





show, as they love few things in all 


Did you ever hear of such a thing? | In John P. Harding’s Grill, Chicago, Illinois, coconut pie | the world of food! They want it often. 
Areporterfindingout whathusbands | and cake are favorites, any month in the year! “Men love | They get it often in the restaurants, 
like! Read what reporters found. | coconut—that’s certain!” says the proprietor. where they choose their own menus. 











7 o pe Far more often—this is what startled 
ee, eh 





wives everywhere !—than they are ac- 
customed to get it at home! 

Nuer try these? But now that the news is out— 3 
what a lot of luscious coconut pies 

and cakes and puddings have been 





Coconut transforms the simplest pies and cakes! 


set before beaming husbands! What 
a lot of wives (in cities, in towns, on 
farms) have found it’s true—there’s 
nothing like coconut to please a man! 

Want to put your husband into 
the best of good humor? Quick, get 
the coconut! Follow one of the sug- 





gestions on this page. To-day. And 
—if you want him to call it the very 


best thing he’sever tasted—heed this! 


Be sure to use this 
OOO 6s 6a eRe 
Baker’s Premium Shred 
It’s creamy ...fresh... fragrant... 


delicious! Shredded from the finest 
coconuts of the tropics, and kept 





moist and fresh in a triple-sealed 


is os. (a . 
other fruit pie, custard or pumpkin pie. Sprinkle cious, with coconut to top them! The frosting package, Baker's Premium Shred 


toasted coconut on deep-dish apple pie. Stir pictured is Maraschino Frosting—made with- 
coconut into whipped cream or meringue top- out cooking! It is one of the 117 delicious coco- And remember— Baker also prepares 
pings. You'll add new deliciousness! nut recipes in the new free booklet. Send for it! the moist-packed coconut—South- 


1 
| Use coconut in chocolate cream pie, berry or |= Even economical cakes seem wonderfully lus- 
; 
, 


is marvelously tender and meaty. 





ern Style—which comes in a tin! 


A Product of General Foods Corporation PF. a3! 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Michigan 





Please send me the new 40-page Coconut 


Send for FREE recipe booklet recipe book (free) 


bf ea i iter ta a oe as 


Coconut at tts best 


Every package of Baker’s Premium Shred 
is triple-sealed. That’s why this tender 
coconut—shredded from the finest nuts in 
the coconut groves—is fragrant and lus- 
cious when you open it up. 


Want to hear of Hawaiian Frosting ? Choco- 
late Coconut Glossies? Imperial Tutti-Frutti DT NY ee Me 
Cake ? All sorts of pies, tarts, cakes, frostings, 
cookies, puddings, candies and quick-and-easy 


treats? Send to-day. Mail the coupon, 





City Slate 
Fill in completely—Print name and address, 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario, 
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‘“‘Happy Birthday!” cry the guests as they 
arrive to help celebrate little Jim’s birth- 
day. It’s a great event, and great prep- 
There’s ice 
cream and a cake. . . and SUCH a cake 
as it is! One of those rich creamy con- 
fections, fine-textured, light, delicious . . . 
the kind of cake one MUST have for such 


arations have been made. 


a joyous occasion. 


Little Jim’s mother is as happy and care- 
free as the guests. She knows the party 


IZE CAKE | 


Or aim 


\ important 


day 





MRS. E. P. SHARPE, 
R. 6, Greensboro, N. C. 


won first prize at the Cen- 
tral Carolina Fair, 1928 and 
1929 with this excellent Birth- 
day Cake made with Snow 
King Baking Powder. This 
recipe is included in the Snow 
King recipe book.Write for it! 


will be a success, for she baked the Birth- 


day Cake with Snow King Baking Powder. 
And, speaking of birthdays, Snow King is 
proud of its own number .. . 57 years of 
serving the famous cooks of the south. 


Buy Snow King at your grocer’s. 


25 oz. Can for 25c. 


Write Mrs. Lillard, President, De- 
artment C-4, Snow King Baking 
owder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 
generous quarter-pound free sample 
can of Snow King Baking Powder 
and her booklet of prize-winning 


BAKING POWDER 





Southern Recipes. 


SNOW KIN 


Double 


Action 


A big 

















If you have to make a trip to the barn late at night—or have 
a puncture on a night trip in the auto you will be mighty 
glad to have a handy flashlight like this—won’t you? It’s 
just the right size to be handled easily and gives a good 
strong light. Yours—without cost! Send for it today! 


OUR OFFER This flashlight will be sent to you 


free and postage paid upon receipt 
of $1.00 for one 3-year subscription to this paper. (Your own 


or a friend’s subscription.) 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, XMnSna™ 


























Take Advantage of 














this FREE Serviee . 





Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow, 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 


Tune in Saturday nights at 7:30 on WPTF, Raleigh, 680 kilocycles; or WMMN, Fairmont, 890 kilo- 
cycles; or at 7:45, WRVA, Richmond, 1,110kilocycles, and enjoy Wood’s Farm & Garden program. 


WOODS SEEDS 





A Good Breakfast 


Starts the Day Right for the School Child 




















By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


F JOHN is one of the problem boys 

in his room at school or if Mary is 
cross and peevish, it may be the result 
of hunger or lack of food. It is easy for 
the school child to get the habit of going 
off to school without breakfast at all or 
with a breakfast eaten so hurriedly that 
it is almost certain to have nervous indi- 
gestion. Usually we like to let the chil- 
dren sleep as late as possible, especially 
if they had to study the night before. 
They are still sleepy and listless when 
they reach the breakfast table and in- 
clined to eat little or nothing. 


Having been without food for more 
than 12 hours, breakfast is the most im- 
portant meal of the day for a growing 
youngster. The mother should see to it 
that the child gets up early enough to 
dress and eat quite leisurely. If break- 
fast is served at a stated hour, quite in 
advance of the time at which the child 
leaves for school, and every member of 
the family is expected to be present at 
the breakfast table on time, much diffi- 
culty is avoided. 

The table itself should be attractive. 
Flowers or fruit should be used for a dec- 
oration or centerpiece and the meal should 


be well served. Always there should be 


fruit of some kind. At this season of 
the year grapefruit or oranges may be 
served every morning. Or some of the 
many dried or canned fruits on the pan- 
try shelf may be used. 


A cereal should follow the fruit course. 
This may be one of the ready prepared 
cereals or a cooked one. Advantage may 
be taken of the opportunity to introduce 
a whole grain as the breakfast cereal, thus 
increasing the mineral content of the diet. 
Serving the cereal with milk helps to in- 
sure the taking of the needed quart a 
day. 

Only easily digested foods should be 
included in the breakfast menu. One 
should remember that doughnuts, jam, 
marmalade, and hot cakes and syrup 
should be considered as dessert even for 
breakfast and should be eaten only after 
the main part of the meal. 


Some attractive, easily prepared menus 
are given. These are planned so as to 
provide sufficient calories for the grow- 
ing boy or girl who because of school 
duties must go the maximum number of 
hours without food between breakfast 
and lunch. 





Strawberries with cream } 
Corn flakes 
Bacon and stewed apples 
Graham muffins Butter 
Milk 





Grapefruit 
Oatmeal and top milk 
Buttered toast Poached egg 
Waffles and syrup 
Cocoa 





Stewed dried peaches 
Bacon and scrambled eggs 





Whole wheat toast Butter 
Milk 
Orange juice 
Codfish balls Grits 
Graham biscuits and butter 
Milk 





Oatmeal and dates with top milk 
Buttered toast Boiled eggs 
Cocoa 





Ready-to-eat cereal 
Sliced bananas with top milk 





Y Some Simple Breakfast Menus 


\ 


Baked apples 
Sausage cakes Graham muffins 
Hot cakes Syrup 
Milk 
Oatmeal with top milk 
Bacon and eggs 





Toast Orange marmalade 
Milk 
Tomato juice 
Ready-to-eat cereal Cream 
Toast Butter Jam 
Cocoa 





Sliced peaches 
Oatmeal with top milk 





Puffy omelet Toast 
Milk 
Cantaloupe 
Bacon Hashed brown potatoes 
Whole wheat toast 
ilk 





Ste: ed prunes 
Cereal with sugar and top milk 








Poached eggs Buttered toast ) 
Cocoa 


L 


/ Butter Graham biscuits Jam 
Cocoa 


rc 











Have You Started the 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 





Mosquito Time 


HERE are a few facts concerning 

mosquitoes which every person should 
know and remember at all times regard- 
less of whether one happens to live in a 
malaria infected sec- 
tion of the country 
or whether one’s 
community is free 
from this disease. 

First: Mosquitoes 
lay their eggs on the 
surface of water, and 
only in water do 
these eggs _ hatch, 
producing “wigele 
tails,’ which within 
a few days develop into adult mosqui- 
toes. 

Second: Without standing bodies of 
water, or sluggish streams in which to 
breed, there will not be a considerable 
number of these pests in any locality. 


SS 


Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


Third: Mosquitoes in the southern part 
of the United States lay their eggs, and 
the hatching of these takes place, only dur- 
ing the warm season (usually from about 
May until November). 

Fourth: Several types of diseases are 
transmitted from an infected person to 
others who live near by means of the 
mosquito. Having drawn infected blood 
into its body from a person having ma- 
laria, yellow fever, or dengue fever, the 
mosquito is later able to transmit the 
micro-organisms of these diseases to 
other persons; and except for the activity 
of the mosquito, spread of these infec- 
tions would not occur. 


Fifth: Although yellow fever has dis- 
appeared from this country, there being 
no carriers (people having the germs in 
their bodies), dengue fever does develop 
even in widespread epidemic from time 
to time. In the fall of 1922 there were 
hundreds of thousands of cases of this 
disease in the South. In many sections of 
the country malaria occurs annually, un- 
less controlled by the efforts of man. 


Sixth: Disease transmitting mosquitoes 
usually do not travel more than a half 
mile from the place where hatched. 

Seventh: The control of mosquitoes is 
both an individual and a community prob- 
lem. In the rural sections it is more 
nearly an individual problem than it is 
in an urban area. Those who would be 
free from these pests should see to it 
that there are no collections of water 
where breeding can take place within a 
half mile of their houses. Draining, oil- 
ing, or dusting with Paris green each 
ten days during the warm season, and the 
mosquito proofing of houses, are among 
the most effective control measures. 


Eighth: Although in this section there 
is only one family of mosquitoes (the 
anopheles) that is capable of transmitting 
malaria, in order to be sure effectively to 
combat its evil practices, control meas- 
ures should be directed toward the ex- 
termination of all mosquitoes. 

Ninth: Permanent collections of water 
can be stocked with a type of top feed- 
ing minnow known as Gambusia affinis, 
which will usually destroy the wiggle 
tails, provided the surface and shore 
edges of the water are free from trash, 
grass, and other foreign matter, so the 
wiggles will have no hiding places. 


Tenth: Screening, to be effective, must 
be of small sized mesh (18 per inch or 
smaller) and all openings—doors, win- 
dows, chimneys, and cracks—must be 
effectively obstructed against the entrance 
of mosquitoes. Screens must be kept in 
800d repair and in place from May 1 un- 
til the fall frost. 

Eleventh: Remember that mosquitoes 
can be controlled, and that malaria, which 
Is transmitted only by them, is very ex- 
Pensive, but is a preventable disease. 





A Track Man 


can’t train in a 


ROLLING 


A runner's legs must have regular, 
vigorous exercise to keep them supple 
and strong. But legs won't get that 
zxercise lolling in a rolling chair! 


Teeth 


can’t train. 


PerHapPs you've never thought of it 
in this light before . . . But do you 
realize that your teeth and gums are 
vital, living things—just as much as 
any muscle in your body? And if they 
are to remain sound and firm, in good 
condition—they need exercise and 
stimulation, just as your muscles 
do? Ask your dentist, your doctor! 
They'll tell you that, in addition to 
home care and visits to your dentist, 
teeth and gums must have work to do! 

In fact, it is the lack of sufficient 
exercise that contributes to the 
present-day increase in dental ills. 
Too many soft foods—too little 
chewing. So declare America’s lead- 
ing Doctors of Dental Surgery! And 
they goon to state... 

Nature intended teeth to chew, 
and chew well. For proper chewing is 


Grape-Nuts 


‘¢There’s a Reason’”’ 







CHAIR 





exercise. And also because a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, served with whole 
milk or cream, is rich in calcium 
and phosphorus, the two most im- 
portant elements to build sound 
teeth. Indeed, this single delicious 
dish provides more varied nourish- 
ment for bodily health and energy 
than many a hearty meal. 

Begin this appetite-tempting, 
beneficial breakfast habit now! Have 
Grape-Nuts bought to-day, for 
breakfast to-morrow. Grape-Nuts, a 
product of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, is sold by grocers everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE 4° '22" 


G. F. CORP. 


one of Nature’s ways of 
ae stimulating and exercis- 
ing teeth and gums — 
toning up and vitalizing 

the tissues— helping to conserve 


rr, 


firmness! Teeth can’t train on ‘‘mush’’: 


And what better way to get the 
exercise and stimulation so urgently 
needed than by eating foods that 
pleasantly encourage proper chew- 
ing—a delicious food, for instance, 
such as Grape-Nuts. 

Plump,nut-like,the golden-brown 
kernels of Grape-Nuts are crisp and 
crunchy. You /zke chewing them— 
just as you like their tempting flavor. 
As you enjoy Grape-Nuts, your 
teeth and gums are provided, ina 
natural way, with the brisk exer- 
cise they vitally need. 





GENERAL Foops, Prog.F. 4-31 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets : “Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,”’ and “ Happier Days 
from Better Breakfasts.” 











Grape-Nuts is Name. 
highly regarded by Street. 
dental authorities. City Stale 


Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods 
Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Because it affords 
such invigorating 




















Under Your 


FRECKLES 


You Are Beautiful 
Remove The Ugly Mask 


It is natural for you to freckle because 
your skin is naturally fair and lovely. But 
fortunately it seldom needs more than an 
ounce of the dainty white creaam—OTHINE 
—to clear the skin. 


Be sure to ask for Othine-double strength 
—sold by all druggists with money back 
guarantee to remove every last freckle and 
give you a lovely, milk-white complexion. 
Othine is also the perfect Bleach Cream. 


OTHIN 


DOUBLE 
STRENGTH 












Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist ey, 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ee 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 





Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas - 
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HIS TELEPHONE GETS HIM 
THE BEST LIVESTOCK PRICES 


By TELEPHONING to keep in touch with livestock 
prices in his vicinity, a farmer living near La Rue, 
Ohio, disposes of his lambs, sheep and cattle with 
the greatest possible profit and convenience. When- 
ever he has livestock to sell, he calls the local man- 
ager of the co-operative association in a nearby town 
and gets all the latest marketing information. On 
one recent occasion, he telephoned in the morning 
.. . found that the price was good, and that a 
shipment was being made that day. By afternoon he 
had delivered his livestock, made the sale and 
deposited the check in his bank. 

The telephone is also proving more and more help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales of grain, fruit and 
vegetables through co-operative associations or local 
markets. It is invaluable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making social engagements and summoning 
help in times of accident or sickness. And it is a 
most convenient means of ordering farm and house- 
hold supplies whenever they are needed in a hurry. 

The modern farm home has a telephone that serves 
well, rain or shine. 























Baby’s Best Friends! 
CUTICURA SOAP 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
and CUTICURA TALCUM 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 26B, Maiden, Mass. 
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Radioa Complete 


Radio--Not an attachment 
Write for FREE Information 
ji 


TATRO BROS., INC., Decorah, lowa 














Hotel Dixie 


42d-43d Sts., West of 
Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


A New and Better Hotel 
in Times Square 
° 


Single Rooms with tub and 
shower, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Double Rooms with tub and 
shower, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts. 


CENTRAL UNION BUS 
TERMINAL 
Located in the Dixie Hotel. 


FRANK MARTS BUS LINES 
COAST TO COAST 


Directed By 
S. GREGORY TAYLOR 



























































20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 


Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 

Flesh Salmon Rose anary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
Buff Cream Violet 
Ruby Red Crimson White 
Orange Deep Rose And Others 





These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 


10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 


Spring Catalog (233 varieties in natural colors) 
of | . Ibs, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials, 
mailed with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


Asthma 


Quick relief for Bronchial Asthma with Vapo- 
Cresolene, vaporized and inhaled direct to irri- 
tated membranesof breathing organs— 
restores norma! breathing, makes rest- 
ful sleep possible. The drugless treat- 
ment. Your choice of lamp- 
type or new electric vapo- 
rizer. All drug stores. 


: Aolene, soca 
Veen Vacesiase 


Remedial Inhalane for 50 
784, Vapo-Cresolene 
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years. Write for Booklet No. 
.,62 Cortland St., NewYork 














Out of Miss Dixie % Batedbox 






By 
SALLY 
‘emecut| CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 


If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Beauty While You Work 


IME may be an enemy of Beauty— 

but lack of time is a far cleverer one! 
Almost every woman who has leisure real- 
ly loves to do her daily dozen beauty rites 
—brushing her hair, caring for her skin 
with sweet smelling creams and lotions. 
Even the busiest business woman with def- 
inite hours of work can set aside a few 
minutes a day for beauty care. But the 
schoolgirl who has “home chores,” too, 
and the housewife whose “work is never 
done’’—or rather, who doesn’t know when 
it will be done—must give real thought to 
this matter of finding time for cherish- 
ing good looks. 


However, you home bod- 
ies have some advantages nfl 
over the business woman. 
You do get plenty of exer- 
cise and fresh air! And 
with a little forethought 
you can make your “exer- 
cises’” (maybe you’ve been 
calling them work) count 
for real beauty in develop- 
ing a lithe, graceful figure 
that will make a desk sit- 
ting office worker feel pos- 
itively “hip-spread.” 

Think first of correct 
posture. While at the sink 
washing dishes or peeling 
potatoes, stand with chin and abdomen in, 
chest out, shoulders up, and weight on the 
balls of your feet. When sitting at your 
sewing or ironing (and I hope you do 
sit when you iron), sit well back in your 
chair. The middle of your spine was 
never made to be “sat upon”! Correct 
standing and sitting postures are not only 
more restful but they keep the internal 
organs in proper position and the muscles 
firm and strong so that protruding abdo- 
men, shoulder humps, back-of-the-neck 
lumps, and wide hips get no chance to 
ruin the grace and beauty of your body. 


ORRECT posture is also a starting 

point of correct exercise. And did you 
know that if you make your daily tasks a 
sort of beauty game they magically be- 
come “exercises” instead of “work” and 
you thank them for keeping you slim and 
young instead of berating them for keep- 
ing you tired all the time? There’s 
“broom golf,” for instance. Golf, on 
which millionaires spend time and money, 
is just walking around hitting a ball with 
aclub. A broom makes a grand club and 
whatever you are sweeping out (even if 
it’s imaginary dirt) is a good ball. But 
instead of so many “holes of golf” your 
score reads “rooms of home,” all fresher 
and cleaner as you pass them by. The 
bed making game includes bending and 
stretching exercises that bring beauty to 
arms and neck and back. And stair climb- 
ing is said to be ideal for developing 
pretty legs! Old-fashioned churning is 
is better than tennis as an arm exercise. 
If you are a bit inclined to scoff at this 
idea of work being exercise, turn on your 
radio for the morning exercises and then 
notice during the day how many of these 
same exercises you do unconsciously. 
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For hand care you have some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. There’s 
no denying that housework is hard on 
unprotected hands—hands immersed in 
cold, hot,-hard, or “scrub” water... .that 
cut up and grate vegetables—and get cut 
up and grated themselves; hands that get 
chapped and red....finger nails that get 
brittle and broken from exposure out- 
doors and housework indoors. But....to 
get the most of all these enemies you 
can wear loose rubber gloves nearly all 
day, and no business woman can do that! 
“But,” you say, “I can’t be bothered with 
gloves; they interfere with 
my work.” Rubber gloves 
are like spectacles, hard to 
get used to, and then indis- 
pensable ! 


ray of REAKFAST over and 

: the family out of the 
way, rub into your hands a 
bit of mutton tallow or toi- 
let lanolin or Jersey cream 
or tissue cream, draw on 
your gloves and leave them 
on all through your house- 
work. One week of this 
will improve your hands 
enough to prove the worth- 
while-ness of this beauty- 
while-you-work plan. Two 
beauty tools that I would have displayed 
in every store are dish mops and self- 
wringing floor mops! Then a very sim- 
ple aid to lovely hands is a lemon kept on 
your sink and rubbed on hands and elbows 
as often as you think of it. And don't 
forget your kitchen-and-bathroom-shelf 
hand lotion to be used whenever you're 
not wearing your gloves. 

For hair beauty, you have Dame Na- 
tures’ own tonic—sun and air. Whenever 
you are on an “outside job,” let down 
your hair and shake it and take a minute 
to massage it. But don’t expose your 
hair to the direct rays of the sun more 
than five minutes. 


Complexion beauty care requires a bit 
of extra time. But you must, no matter 
how busy you are, cleanse your skin at 
night before retiring, and in the afternoon 
when you “pretty up.” (I do hope you 
always “pretty up” before father and the 
children troop in for supper.) And you 
must protect your skin with lotion or van- 
ishing cream when you go outdoors. A 
dash of cold water is enough cleansing 
when you first get up in the morning if 
you haven’t time for more. Then after 
breakfast, while you’re working, smooth 
on some cream if your skin is dry or in- 
clined to wrinkles, and leave it on as 
long as you can; or, if your skin is oily, 
pat it every time you think of it with a 
cotton pad wrung out in witch-hazel of 
some other skin tonic. These don’t take 
a minute. And while you are doing one 
of those monotonous tasks you say you 
could do “blindfolded,” try some of the 
eye exercises I told you about last time, 
as wrinkle preventers! 

Then, last but not least, use Nature's 
own rouge and lipstick—fresh air. 
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Aunt SHet Says 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“1 don’t care what the school books 
say, three cups o’ coffee an’ twelve bis- 
cuits an’ three helpin’s o’ ham an’ fried 
potatoes ain’t goin’ in no organ that just 
holds a quart.” 

“Don’t tell me this ain’t a land o’ op- 
portunity, when it’s only two generations 
from the itch to silk pajamas.” 

* ok x 


he just got back from givin’ Clara 
a piece o’ my mind. 

“The idea o’ stickin’ her nose up in the 
air an’ refusin’ to help her own flesh an’ 
blood just because the poor girl got in 
trouble. 

“How could the child tell that slick- 
talkin’ skunk was married, when he 
made love to her an’ talked her into 
elopin’? 

“They was caught in two hours, any- 
way, so what’s the sense in havin’ a fit 
about it? Clara is wringing her hands 
an’ howling about the girl’s awful dis- 
grace, but it’s just her own pride that’s 
hurt. The way it turned out, she wouldn’t 
care a snap of her finger if nobody know- 
ed it. 

“Tt’s her own fault, anyway. If she’d 
been the right kind o’ mother, the girl 
wouldn’t o’ had no secret love affair. 
Now she’s wailin’: ‘I done ever’thing I 
could for her, an’ this is the reward I 
get!’ Huh! All she ever done was yell 
‘Don’t’; an’ now when the child needs a 
mother more’n ever before, she gets all 
bloated up with self-righteousness an’ 
won’t even give her a little sympathy. 

“I ain't got no use for these parents 
that takes all the credit when their chil- 
dren spell down the class, an’ then won't 
stand by ’em when they get in trouble 
an’ need help. 

“They remind me o’ Ceb Riley, our 
policeman—always buttin’ in when they 
ain't needed an’ never bein’ there when 
the time comes to show what they’re 
for.” 

(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








Zz ME 


“I know what your conscience is. It’s 
the scared feelin’ you have when you 
ust a window an’ ain’t sure nobody saw 
you,” 

“The preacher was right about sin not 
payin’, I didn’t put my penny in the col- 
lection, an’ goin’ home I stuck it in a 



































... still waiting for “your ship to 
come in” to bring fulfillment of 
your dreams, hopes and plans of 
having electricity? Then wait no 
longer. To you, here’s good news 
... vital price reductions on Delco- 
Light. @ No longer need you wait 
to own this matchless servant. It 
comes to you today with prices so 
greatly reduced, in keeping with 
the times, that electricity is for you 


Mex way 






this year... this month... right 
now. @ Make Delco-Light’s price 
reductions the ship you’ve waited 
for...it’s come in...it’s here. Light 
up your home. Let soft, mellow, 
crystal light flood every nook and 
cranny. Let electric power bring 
hours of gentle ease toyou and her. 
Let your home be one of the thou- 








sands where life will become full- 
er, richer, happier in 1931. @ See 


_your local Delco-Light man for 


all the interesting details about the 
lower prices. If you don’t know 
how to reach him, write or wire us 
at our expense, that we may send 


him to you with this good news. 
* * * 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. H-66, « Pa . Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRICES 


REDUCED 


























slot machine to get some gum an’ it | 


didn’t work,” 


You 








Be sure to give complete shipping in- 
structions in ordering goods from our 
advertisers. Read the ad carefully to 
make sure that you understand the 
offer. If money is to be sent, remit in 
the safest manner. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee that you will receive a 
square deal in ordering from ads in 
our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 
tising Guarantee you must say in your 
order, “I saw your ad in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” 
and in case of complaint notify us 
within 30 days. 














realization of what the new 








Value of Advertising 


dvertising has aroused farm women and city women alike to a 


advertising that has told the advantages of gasoline engines and electric 
motors until these have completely replaced the old-fashioned tread- 
wheel on the farm. It is advertising that has made quantity production 
possible, and with quantity production has 
popular prices for quality products. 
Advertising has done much to make 
life on the modern farm so ideal. 







inventions can do for the home. It is 


brought cheaper, more 
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to start them on this 
OATMEAL PEED 


Any chick worth growing 
is worth giving the right 
kind of a start. Future 
production and profits 
depend upon the 
development of 
the bird during 
the first few weeks 
after hatching. 
Years of experi- 
mentation have 
repeatedly proved 
the superior value 
of oatmeal in chick 
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starter. Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter contains a gener- 
ous quantity of pure oat- 
meal. Cod liver meal, cod 
liver oil, molasses, 
essential proteins, 
minerals, and se- 
lected grain prod- 
ucts have been 
added to make it 
a complete, bal- 
anced feed. See 
your Quaker Deal- 
er at once. 


It’s real economy to feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter during the first six weeks after chicks hatch. 
Then it will pay you to continue their rapid growth 
and development with Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 


‘ 


QUAKER 


FUL-O-PEP 
Chick Starter 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 








| soon have mice as bats,” 











cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Flitter the Bat Goes to Sleep 


OU should have seen the expression 














on Mother Brown's face when Farmer 
Brown's Boy lifted Flitter the Bat out 
of a big can up in the attic. She had 
opened her mouth to say that he couldn't 
possibly have made the noises which she 
had been so sure were made by mice 
when Flitter began to do some talking on 
his own accord. He had a lot to say, and 
said it, but of course no one but another 
bat could have understood him. It was 
certain, however, that he was much up- 
set and was scolding about it. But his 
squeaky chittering was the very sound 
that Mother Brown had first heard. 
Then Farmer Brown's Boy put him back 
in the big can, and at once there was the 
sound of tiny claws scratching. There 
was a piece of paper on the bottom of the 
can, and when Flitter crawled across it 





“Wonderful!” “T don’t 


sniffed Mother Brown. 
see anything wonderful about him.” 


and tried to climb up the inside of this 
can, which of course he couldn’t do, those 
littie claws of his made that scratching 
sound. 


“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mother 
Brown. 
“T didn’t think it was mice,” said 


Farmer Brown's Boy. 


“Well, I don’t know but I would as 
declared Mother 
3rown. “How under the sun did he get 
in that can? Here it is midwinter and 
who would expect to find a bat in mid- 
winter? Where under the sun has he 
been all this time and what has he lived 
on ?” 

Farmer Brown's Boy chuckled. “He 
got into this attic last fall,” said he, “and 
probably hung himself up to one of the 
rafters to sleep all winter. On one of 
those warm days he awoke. Probably he 
was only half awake and let go his hold 
on the rafter and dropped into that can. 
Then he couldn’t get out, for he couldn't 
climb the sides and he couldn’t use his 
wings. Every warm day he would awake 
and scold and try to get out. It is all 
very simple when you know the facts. He 
hasn't lived on anything but air, but I 
suspect that if he were to stay awake 


; very long he would need food. He doesn’t 


need any when he is hibernating.” 


Hibernation is a big word, but has a 
very simple meaning. It means sleep, 
the long, strange sleep in which certain 
little people of the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows pass the long, cold 
months. There are several who do this, 
you know. Johnny Chuck is one. Farmer 
3rown'’s Boy once more picked up Flit- 
ter. 

“See those little teeth,” said he, for 
Flitter had his mouth open. “They are 
so small that I doubt if he could bite 


through the skin of my finger if he 
tried.” 

“Well, I don’t like him, so put hin) 
outdoors, and we'll set this attic to 
rights,” said Mother Brown. 


“You don’t mean that,” replied Farmer 


ny 


Brown’s Boy. “Flitter can’t live oyt. 
doers this weather.” 

I didn’t think of that,” replied Mother 
Brown. “That would be cruel. But what 
will you do with him? I can’t have him 
in the house.” 

“You won't have to. I'll take him out 
in the barn. But really you could have 
worse things in the house. There isn't 
a more harmless little fellow in all the 
Great World,” declared Farmer Brown’s 
Boy. “What people are afraid of a bat 


for I can’t understand. See how soft his . 


fur is. He is too wonderful to harm.” 
“Wonderful!” sniffed Mother Brown, 


“I don’t see anything wonderful about 
him.” 


“He’s a mammal and he can fly, and 
if that isn’t wonderful I don’t know what 
is,” retorted Farmer Brown’s Boy. 

“That's true. I guess you are right, 
Well, take him out in the barn, and then 
come back here and help me,” replied 
Mother Brown as she started to set 
things to rights. 


So Flitter was taken out in the barn 
and put on a rafter. It was cold out 
there, but not too cold. He yawned 
sleepily, crawled along the rafter, found 
a place to suit him and went to sleep for 
the remainder of the winter. 
1931, by T. W. 


(Copyright, Burgess) 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


\ YJHO heard the warning, “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed’? 
2. When did 


tidings ? 


four lepers bring glad 
3. What man went to prison for telling 
the truth? 
4. What farmer rescued his nephew 
by night from the armies of four victori- 
ous king's ? 


5. What was the end of Balaam? 

6. Who found an angel under an oak 
tree 

7. What king never had father or 


mother ? 

8. Who wrestled all night with an un- 
known wrestler ? 

9. Who was the second oldest man in 
the Bible? 

10. Who was falsely 
ing a silver cup? 

ANSWERS 


accused of steal- 


1. Gen. 9:1-6. 2. II Kings 7:3-10. 3. II Chron. 
16:7-10. 4. Gen. 14:8-16. 5. Num. 31:8. 6. Judg. 
6:4-12, 7. Gen. 14:18; Heb. 7:1-3. 8. Gen. 32: 
24-29. 9. Gen. 5:19. 10. Gen. 44:2-12. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 


School Times Co.) 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 















3 ‘( HAVE BAO LUCIC, 

THEY SAY,” HE CRIEO 
“MY LIFE IS FULL oF 
PAIN— | SAVED UP 
FOR A RAINY OAY 
ANO THEN I(T 
DION’T RAIN.’ 













| 
| 
ADDIE MECULLOUGH, 
Mccmns@une Co- SE. 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Don’t worry about the future, 
The present is all thou hast; 
The future will soon be present, 
And the present will soon be past. 
—Sent in by Vivian Smith, 
Gonzales County, Texas- 
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Find Poultry Profitable 


By JUANITA NEELY 
Poultry Specialist, S. C. Extension Service 
TARTING eight years ago with one 
pen of Barted Rocks from high egg 
producing stock, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. 
Grant of the East View ‘Poultry Farm, 
Chester County, S. C., have won an en- 
viable reputation as breeders of fine poul- 
try, and have built up a business that is 
paying dividends. With 238 hens during 
the year 1929 the egg production averaged 
171.6 eggs per hen. Egg and poultry 
sales for that year amounted to $2,859.70. 
Although the expenses for the year were 
high—$1,589.48—there was a net profit of 
$1,226.87 or $5.15 per hen. 

The Grants have an incubator of 2,500- 
egg capacity, and hatch their own chicks. 
During the spring of 1930, they sold 4,150 
baby chicks and hatched 1,300 for them- 
selves. During that year they increased 
their flock by the addition of 100 hens, 
most of which were Rhode Island Reds. 
Fifty of the mature breeders were hens 
with records of 200 eggs or more. One 
Barred Rock has a record of 297 eggs 
and one of their Rhode Island Reds has a 
record of 254 eggs last year. 

Many poultry raisers are buying males 
from the Grants from trap nested females 
whose records are established. Last year 
they sold 55 male birds to head flocks. 
Some of these bririg very fine prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant belong to the Poul- 
try Improvement Association of their 
state. Their hatchery qualifies as an ac- 
credited one, and their flock has been 
tested for white diarrhea. The houses and 
equipment on the farm are exceedingly 
simple and inexpensive and this is an ad- 
ditional reason why those interested in 
raising poultry look to the East View 
Poultry Farm managers for help with 
their problems. 

“After all,” said Mrs. Grant, when I 
went to visit her, “laying a sound founda- 
tion when beginning with poultry by se- 
curing a small pen of high quality breed- 
evs is the surest way to success.” 





Let’s Have Herbs Again 


HEN the writer was a boy, there 

was nothing about the old home so 
full of mystery or so fascinating as the 
herb patch in grandmother’s garden— 
except the attic, of course. But attics 
and herb gardens are almost extinct. The 
last generation wa’ more interested in 
buying than in producing and keeping. 
Precious occupants of the attic have dis- 
appeared and the herb garden is forgot- 
ten. We now buy in adulterated form 
the products of the herb garden, or else 
do without. 

Anyone with a piece of ground as big 
as a back porch can have a herb garden 
and right now is as good a time as any 
to make a start and here is a list to 
select from :— 


Anise Sweet fennel Summer sav- 
Benne (bene) Hop ory 

Sweet basil Horehound Winter savory 
Borage Hyssop Tansy 
Caraway Lavender Thyme 

Catnip Marjoram Wormwood 
Coriander Rosemary 

Dill Sage 





Boys and Girls Who Won 
Honorable Mention 


[* ADDITION to the prize letters, and 

_letters from which extracts were 
Printed in the last issue the following 
earned Honorable Mention in the scrap- 
book contest :— 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Vivian Welch, Cor- 
nelia Nicholson, Pattie Lou Avent, Hugh Jones, 
Cora Miller, Eva Lou Bryan, Mary Gene Bean, 
Dorothy Coble, Emelie Rose Brown, Valma 
Hyder. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—Tom Isbell, Marion 
-d “on Jack Tune, Arthur Nesmith, Martha 

cott. 


VIRGINIA.—Francis Estes. 








Upsets old ideas 




















All the heat you can ever need for black. Smooth porcelain, lacquer 


uick roasting, yet easily controlled and baked enamel finishes. Sturdy 
or custards and angel cake. 


Over 30% faster, with a saving on See the new Perfections at your 






No. R-609 New 
Range in pastel green, 
ivory and black. Five 
High-Power Burners. 


easy to light... economical of fuel 


Greatest oil stove improvement fuel! High-Power cooking uses less 
in 25 years! High-Power speed, as_ kerosene per meal. 

fast as a standard ci 
Here’s heat to boil the kettle in a : 

hurry. Heat to make a sizzling hot Every Perfection has a new dress of 


frying pan in less than 2 minutes! 


30R) “87 
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HIGH-POWER 


BURNER gf 










30% faster... 


gas burner! New Perfections in color from 418 up 


modern color. Soft pastel green, 
dainty ivory and lustrous satin 


steel construction. 





cee dealer’s. Choose the one you like 
i teas best, and start this week to enjoy its 








NOW! MODERN ICELESS tH 


REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 
Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the burners only once a day. 
Keeps food fresh and pure... right 
in your kitchen. 

Also made for use with gas. Send for 













speed and convenience. No pipes or 
wires, no chimney connection —just 
place it where it saves most steps. 























WEST VIRGINIA.—Irene Wagner, Lottie L. 
Smithson. 


free booklet. 


Some distributors’ territories still open. 


Write for fraychise details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION srov2é 













at ==)¥ q 
i Berore YOU BUY ANY STOVE 
Consider the cost of fuel. Kerosene is the 
cheap, dependable fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 


speed of the more costly fuels using the 
economical fuel .. . safe, clean kerosene. 








P }g cach community — Wilburn Marble 
Co., Inc., Dept. SR, Atlanta, Ga. 




















= PECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
» Pome prints 3 Cents egeh. Beaytifgl 7 tach En- 
ints. 


largement 20 cents for Specia! Bargain List. 
Rg 


PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY 
12 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REE! nusic” 


BARGAINS 











NEW book—just off the press— 

of thousands of your favorite mu 
sical selections now available on large 
phonograph records at bargain prices. 
Popular songs, dance pieces, old fa- 
vorite instrumental and vocal num- 
bers, yodels, sacred selections and quartettes. 
Just send your name and address for your 
FREE copy. 


COOPERATIVE RECORD co. 

















Special Offer--Select Your Own Club 

















Make up your own club from the following list of popu- 
lar magazines. Your new or renewal one-year subscrip- 
tion to this paper is already checked. Mark a cross (X) 

posite any four magazines of your own selection and 
they will be sent to you with The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist for one year for only ............ 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be Extended 


[X] The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist ..............ceeeeceeeeeeeneees 1 Year 
OO American Poultry Journal ...... 1 Year (0 Home Friend ..........eeeeeeeees 1 Year 
0) The Country Home ............ 1 Year 0) Household Magazine ..........-- 1 Year 




















Formerly Farm & Fireside (0 Illustrated Mechanics .........- 1 Year 
CO) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.1 Year OC Needlecraft ..........ceceeeceeees 1 Year 
0 Gentlewoman Magazine ........ 1 Year 0) Poultry Success .......+-+++0++ 1 Year 
1) Good Stories ..........sseeeeeees 1 Year (1) Woman’s World ........0cseeees 1 Year 
OC) Home Circle .......ccccccccccves 1 Year 






Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk 

















Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 








SB Dept. PF-2, Port Washington, W: 
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ma SPRAYED 
with DUTOX, Fa 
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Beeties Killed. 
Full Crop Harvested 


4 


Foliage all eaten. 
Crop destroyed 

















STOP These Crop Losses 








with EPR 


The Non-Arsenical Insecticide 


Harvest ALL that you plant. Stop feeding part of your crops to 
the beetles and leaf-eating insects. Feed them DUTOX instead and 
they will never lunch off of your fruit and vegetables again—dead 
bugs can’t eat. 

Grasselli DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive control for these 
pests. And note this: It doesn’t merely drive them away (to feed on 
other plants) but &7/ls them. 

DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants nor impair 
fertility of the soil. 


Extehsive trials by State Experiment Stations, trained experimenters and practical 
growers indicate that DUTOX (dust or spray) will satisfactorily control the insects 
shown below: 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
apanese Beetle 
otato Flea Beetle 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle Egg-plant Beetle 
Asparagus Beetle Blister Beetle 


Especially effective against the Mexican Bean Beetle 


Effective control with DUTOX costs so little, you cannot afford to do without it. 
—Order from your dealer—or send the coupon for further information. J 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1839 Incorporated CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Apple Flea Beetle 
Tobacco Horn Worm 
Tomato Worm 
Cabbage Worm 

Cut Worms 

Codling Moth, 

Etc. 


Horseradish Beetle 
Strawberry Beetle 
Walnut Husk Fly 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Pepper Beetle 




















Dealers—Write for attractive DUTOX 


proposition. 
Other Grasselli Spray or Dust Products— 
Arsenate of Lead Powder Dusting Sulphur 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me full information about 
Grasselli DUTOX. 





Calcium Arsenate Powder Casein Spreader Name 
Bordeaux Mixture Powder Sulphate of Nicotine Sven 
Monohydrated Copper Sulphate ——— ——-- —__—— 
R. D. State 





My Dealer is 


Made by a Firm with 92 years 
His Address 








Of Chemical Experience 











Don’t Let Your Subscription Expire!_—_—— 


Watch each issue of this paper for useful premium offers and real 
bargains in magazine clubs—Renew your subscription before it expires 
by taking advantage of one of these offers. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 














GOOD FENCE makes for 


| Better Farm Management 


Nothing contributes more to the economical and 
efficient operation of the farm than the proper 
location of good fence, especially where modern 
methods of crop rotation are followed. Hogging 
down of corn, utilization of unharvested crops by 
livestock feeding, elimination of waste, fertiliza- 
tion of soil... all are made possible by the use of 
good fence. CAMBRIA FENCE for farm and 
poultry is good fence and well adapted for all 
of these uses on the farm. It can be easily erected 
with the use of Bethlehem Steel Fence Posts, form- 
ing a strong, durable barrier. 


Cambria Fence is a woven-wire, hinge-joint, cut- 
stay, standard field fence made of full-gauge wire, 
with a heavy zinc coating that does not crack, flake 
or peel. It is made in a style and size for every 
farm purpose. 


BETHLEHEM 


| BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Ceneral Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 








Stylish and Attractive 


ITH prevailing fitted lines and natural waists, a fitted slip, such as 
No. 7033, is very necessary. It may be developed in radium silk, 
crepe de Chine, wash satin, or in rayon. It is fitted at the underarm seams 
and at the hips. The waist portions extend on back and front in panels to 
which flared side sections add graceful fullness. Lace or banding may be 
used to trim this slip, or it may be made plain. It is designed in 3 sizes for 
misses: 16, 18, and 20 years; and in 3 sizes for ladies: 38, 42, and 46 inches 
bust measure. 





The feeling this season is that every dress must have its jacket. This 
charming model, No. 7142, consists of a sleeveless one-piece dress and a 
jaunty cutaway jacket that is topped with a graceful scarf -collar. The 
frock is of the tailored variety, having the waist bloused slightly above a 
snugly fitted hip yoke. Fan plaits add fullness to the skirt below the shaped 
yoke section of the front. This design 
offers wonderful possibilities for the color 
contrasts so popular now. One combina- 
tion that suggests itself is that yellow 
crepe be used for the dress and scarf 
with brown for the jacket. Or plain ma- 
terial may be used for the dress and scarf 
with a harmonizing print for the jacket. 
Any number of colors suggest them- 
selves, and a variety of materials are also 
suitable, such as crepe de Chine, linen, 
wool crepe, or rayon materials. Designed 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. 


This comfortable 
and lovely frock 
for little sister, 
No. 7162, was 
made of checked 
gingham in red 
and white with 
facings on collar 
and cuffs of white 
‘ organdie. T he 
Ke raglan sleeves are 
very desirable be- 
cause they are so 
comfortable. As 
pictured in the 
large view, they 
>) are short, but 

may be made 

long if preferred, 

as shown in the 

small view. Pon- 

gee, cotton prints, 
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dimity and dotted Swiss are other suitable mate- 
rials for this little dress. Designed in 4 sizes: 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


Little brother’s suit, No. 7163, is quite the 
right kind for an active little boy. It has com- 
fortable shoulders and armscyes, and the trous- 
ers, or shorts as they are called, are wide in the 


Tlo2 leg portions. The sleeves may be finished in 
wrist length with straight blouse cuff, or in 


short length as pictured in the large view. The 
pattern for the little suit is designed in 4 sizes: 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price :15c. 


ce oe 
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Designs for Home Sewing 


Flares and Plaits Popular 


UMBER 7164 is a dainty model that will be easy to make and easy to 
launder. Groups of plaits form a wide panel on front and back. The 
sleeve, a flared cap, is comfortable and attractive, as is also the low, round 
neck. Printed dimity, linen, voile, crepe de Chine, or batiste are suggested 
for this style. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 


This pleasing style for the larger woman, No. 7141, was made of blue 
printed silk on a gray ground with gray crepe for vestee and collar facings. 
The dress has slenderizing lines. The waist portions 
are in hip length and extend in a panel section 
over the front, to which are joined godets and flared 
side and back skirt sections. Groups of tucks trim 
the shoulders in front and the neck and back. Dart 
tucks at the waist line add grace and decoration. The 
sleeve is a fitted one-piece style. The V-neck is 
squared by a small vestee, and the deep roll collar, 
shaped in wide revers over the front, has attractive 
tie ends. Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, and 52 inches bust measure. 


Printed chiffon was selected for the pretty after- 
noon or party frock, No. 7039, in sleeveless style. 
For a general wear 
frock, a number of ma- 
terials are suitable, such 
as cotton prints, hand- 
kerchief linen, crepe de 
Chine, or rayon crepe, 
and long sleeves may 
also be added if one 
wishes. The waist por- 
tions are lengthened by 
flared skirt sections, 
and a youthful and be- 
coming bertha_ collar 
finishes the neck edge. 
For one’s best dress, 
this little design would 
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be quite pretty in white or pastel shades. De- 
signed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


Zephyr in a pink and blue floral pattern on 
a cream background was used for the stylish 
frock, No. 7157. Printed lawn and crepe de 
Chine are other suitable materials.. This model 
comprises hip length waist portions to which I 
a flared flounce is joined, topped by another 
flounce in shaped outline. Long shoulder lines 
extend slightly over the top of the arms. De- 
signed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, 





N57 by ? 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 

Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 

15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 

Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children, Price b5c. 
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RICH IN SUNSHINE 








VITAMIN 






















The Growth Food for Growing Birds. Rich 
in Nourishment. Complete in Vitamins. 
Nothing Extra to Buy or Mix. 


Three things about Pratts interest 
every poultryman with new pullets 
to grow. First of all, it is complete 
in Vitamins. Second, rich in every 
food element that growing birds 
need. Third, its ingredients are 
always perfectly uniform and, 
therefore, promote growth that is 
perfectly uniform. 

That’s a lot to say about one 
growing mash. Complete in 
Vitamins! What a story by 
itself. Thanks to our colleges, 
we now know that vitamins 
must be present in feed be- 
fore the nourishment in that 
feed canmake growth. 


So Pratts have 
processed or add- 
ed every important 
Vitamin to their 
growing mash. Sun- 
Vitamin D in abundance because 
it enables birds to absorb the kind 
of nourishment that promotes big 
strong frames, full healthy bone, 
generous coat of feathers. 

Growth Vitamins A and B be- 
cause they enable birds to get the 
things from their feed that build 
size, weight, strength, health, 
vigor, ability to lay. And we all 
know that these Pratt ingredients 
are chock full of nourishment: 
Oats; dried buttermilk; corn meal; 







wheat middlings; meat scrap; fish 
meal; alfalfa leaf and blossom meal; 
and the major minerals, too. 

Rich in nourishment—Complete 
in vitamins—And uniform! Every 
good poultryman likes to see uni- 
form flocks. They will only grow 
that way if feed is uniform. And 
Pratts guarantee not only the 
quality, but the uniformity of 
every bag of Growing 
Mash, regardless of 
how the market price 
of ingredients may 
vary. Yet Pratts 
does not cost one 
cent more than any 
other good feed. 

Put your birds on 
Pratts now. See your 
local dealer. We will 
send you his name, 
gladly. 

The Poultryman’s Vitamin Guide— 


ee de 


The supply of these is almost exhausted. 
Poultrymen everywhere want them to get 
the facts on the vitamin story. Send for 
your copy free and postpaid while they 
eg Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 58 


m2. 2D oe ee Se ee 





Butemnilk GROWING MASH 


CompteTe 1n Vitamins.» 
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April “Ma, 


7 2SecdVal 


\% Lb. Stringless Green Pod Beans 
1 Pkt. McCaslan Pole Beans 


1 Oz. Kale or Borecole 





No changes in this collection 


you by return mail. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South’s Seedsmen 
0 Enclosed find $1 for April-May Seed Collection. 
00 Enclosed find $1 for Garden Full of Beans 


Y Special 7 
u 
| Keep {fourGerden Growing 


16 large packets of Hastings’ fresh, vital seeds. 
tion of choice vegetable varieties for one-half the regular price. 


1 Pkt. Henderson Bush Lima Beans . 
1 Oz. Improved Blood Turnip Beets 
Rts COE CARIES. oo ence siniccsicwsass 
1 Pkt. Chantenay Carrot .......... 
1 Pkt. Hastings’ White Spine Cucumber .. 
% Lb. Truckers Faverite Cora 22.2... ccccccccccsccccts 





Pkt. Big Boston Lettuce .............. 
Pkt. Stone Mountain Watermelon 


1 
1 
1 Oz. Perkins Mammoth Long Podded Okra.............. ? 
i eee TS cc, cab nh scab Redd ees Deesewasie 
1 Pkt. New Zealand Spinach .................. ara er a 
ea ee eae eee ern ere ‘ 
Se SEY URI oo hk vcecccncencccccess ces cies 


FOR ONLY $1, POSTPAID Vv. 
Changes in This Collection 


\A Garden Full of Beans 
All Summer /or only 


1 Ib. Hastings’ Stringless Green Pod Bean 
1 Ib. Kentucky Wonder Pole Bean 
4 lb. Henderson’s Bush Lima Bean 
14 Ib. Yopp’s Prolific Pole Lima Bean 


These 4 Greatest Varieties for only $1 Postpaid. 


Hastings’ Spring 1931 Catalog, Free 


If you haven’t received the big 1931 Planting Guide, 
check on the coupon below and the book will be sent 





INT 4 6 sina dinéba Wonk vaeeas seoennns sone 
(0 Please send Spring 1931 Catalog, Free. 


State.<.<s hetwmoncesansece 





This pup 


is a. 





one man dog 
and his master 
is a 


one file man 


IS master is a farmer who 
knows the value of a 
good file in his workshop. 


Because he has come to real- 
ize that Black Diamond 
Files give him the best ser- 
vice for any type of fil- 
ing work on his farm, he 
never changes from the 
Black Diamond Brand. 


At your hardware dealer’s 


in shapes and sizes for 
every demand. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Since 1863 
1078 Frankford Avenue the Standard 


of Quality 











—— 





Owned and Operated by. NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence, R. 
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The Art of Being Nice Reaches Its Height in 


Good Table Manners 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


S I write there is a touch of spring 
in the air. I am feeling so poetic 
that I should like to write verses about 
the birds, flowers, and blue skies. Instead 
I shall come down to earth and be prac- 
tical. Since Nature is adorning herself, 


| let’s keep pace with her. Let’s get out 


our table manners and give them a spring 
cleaning. 

At this point I want to thank Mr. C. 
A. Lewis for his good article on “The 
Gentle Art of Eating” in the February 
1-14 issue. It is an excellent forerunner 
for what I wish to say. 


Eating, at best, is an unattractive pro- 
cess. It remains for us, then, with good 
manners and pleasant conversation, to 
make it as painless as possible. 

We are living such busy lives that 
breakfast and luncheon are 
rather irregular. It is dif- 
ficult for the family to 
gather for any but the eve- 
ning meal. Give the home 
folks a treat. They like to 
see you looking nice. We 
need not put on our “Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting clothes,” 
but we can be neat and 
clean and nicely dressed 
for this one hour of the 
day. 

Life has a way of match- 
ing things. A spotty cloth 
calls forth messy manners. 
(Yes, and conversely, mes- 
sy manners make a spotty 
cloth.) A clean cloth, polished silver, 
glistening china, and sparkling glass help 
us to put on our best behavior. 

The flowers or ferns in the middle of 
the table should be low enough to be seen 
over. If the centerpiece is too tall, it 
makes the people on either side stoop, 
stretch, or play peek-a-boo to see the 
person across the table. 

At home, as when visiting, it is cour- 
teous, to be on time for meals. Not only 
is it courteous, it is expedient. Your being 
late may cause the “ruination” of a de- 
licious omelet. 

When you come to the table, stand back 
of your chair until the hostess (your 
mother or whoever is presiding) starts 
to sit down, when you will also be seated. 

Except for some good reason, sit down 
and rise from the left of the chair. 

Reclining at the table went out of style 
with the old Roman banquets. If we are 
not well enough to sit up, we should go 
to bed. The table was not made for 
lounging. 

Have you ever seen people, with both 


elbows on the table, lean so far down that 


their mouths almost touched their plates ? 
Carry food to the mouth—not the mouth 
to the food. 

The best of good manners have their 
basis in good sense. There is a rule that 
says, “keep the straight chair on its four 


| legs.” That is sensible. To tilt it back 
in an effort to make it into a rocker 4s to. 


risk bad falls, an upset table, broken 
dishes, and a ruined meal. 

Eat what it set before you. It is usu- 
ally safe to say that people who criticize 
food when away from home are not used 
to good food. 

“Soup should be seen and not heard.” 

Failure to remove the spoon from the 
cup or glass when drinking endangers the 
ear, or the eye. 

The rule saying not to eat with the 
knife is one of the “safety first” rules. 

If the silver is polished only for com- 
pany, the children of the family may em- 
barrass us by making faces in the shiny 


bowls of the spoons. ' 
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Of course the silver is not to be played 
with. Aside from the bad manners of it, 


flipping water with a teaspoon and per- 


forming tricks with the knives and forks 
have been known to result in serious ac- 
cidents. 

Knives and forks are not to be used 
for making gestures to illustrate the story 
you are telling. A few fierce thrusts will 
frighten your audience. 

Use the knife for cutting meats and 
for putting butter on bread—unless a 


butter spreader is provided. 


The fork is one of the most abused 
pieces of silver in the way it is sometimes 
held. There is the fist grip—abuse num- 
ber one. There is the fancy entwining 
of fingers—weaving them in and out along 
the handle—abuse number two. 


When holding meat that 
is being cut, the fork is 
held in the left hand, the 
back of the handle against 
the palm of the hand, the 
index finger against the 
back of the handle, near, 
not at, the tines. 


When carrying food to 
the mouth, the fork is held 
in the right hand, tines 
pointing up, the handle ly- 
ing on the third finger and 
the knuckle at the base of 
the index finger, the index 
finger and thumb grasp- 
ing it. 

The fork is used for vegetables, salads, 
pie, soft cake, and generally for brick ice 
cream. 

Use spoon for stirring and tasting, but 
not for sipping beverages. 

Place a teaspoon in the saucer after 
using. Never leave it in the cup or glass. 

When using a spoon for serving or for 
eating soup, move it away from rather 
than toward yourself. 

A spoon is used for custards and for 
desserts served with cream or sauce. 


Liquids are taken from the side of the 
spoon, solids from the end of it. 

Except at a picnic or a most informal 
occasion, do not bite from a large piece 
of bread: Break off and butter only a 
small piece at a time. 

The breakfast, luncheon, or tea-sized 
napkin may be opened fully. The larger 
napkins are placed on the lap with one 
fold in them. 

Fold your napkin if you are at home or 
if you are a guest for more than one 
meal. 

The napkin is left on the table without 
careful folding when we eat at hotels or 
restaurants. 

When passing your plate for a second 
serving, place the knife and fork together 
on one side of the plate. 

At the end of the meal, in the home or 
public dining room, place the knife and 
fork side by side in the center of the 
plate, preferably with tines turned up. 

Take small bites and chew them slow- 
ly, noiselessly and with the mouth closed. 

Do not talk while food is in the mouth. 

Never use a toothpick in the presence 
of others. 

Attend to all details of dressing—hatr, 
nails, and so forth—before coming to the 
table. 

Never reach across the table for food 
or pass food across the table. 

During a meal, don’t let your silver 
lean or hang from your plate to the 
table. When not in use, let your knife a 
and fork Jie. across. the side of your plate. | 
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| ae ne Gallus Departmint 


fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


VELL, th’ Farm Bored passed out 

word th’ other day that they had 
done saved th’ wheat farmers all they 
was goin’ to, an’ if anny of ’em wanted 
t’ be saved in 1931, they’d have t’ do it 
themselves. I ain’t got no private infir- 
mashun on th’ subject, but I wouldn’t be 
a bit serprised ef they was t’ tell us cot- 
ton fellers th’ same thing before verry 
long. 

Wheat has went down t’ jest about 
where it was when a lot of us one-gallus 
fellers was wearin’ short pants, an’ you- 
all know yourselves what happened t’ 
cotton. Mister Legge, which was th’ boss 
man on th’ Farm Bored up untel he left, 
has done quit th’ job an’ gone back t’ mak- 
in’ farm masheenery, so ef you fellers are 
aimin’ to’ whirl in an’ make anuther fifteen 
millyun bales of cotton this year, whitch I 
expeck you will, he’ll be right there red- 
dy t’ furnish you with masheens t’ make 
it with. Ef he can’t git you a price fer 
it, he’ll help you make sum more of it 
annyhow, an’ maybe ef we plant enuff of 
it, we might git 5 ’r 6 cents a pound fer it 
next fall. Annyhow, I ain’t worried a bit 
about there not bein’ enuff t’ go around; 
in fack, I expeck there’s a right smart of 
you fellers right now that’s got more 
cotton settin’ out in th’ yard than you 
got hog meat in your smoke-house. 

1 #7 

RECKON Mr. Legge an’ th’ Farm 

Bored done th’ best they could, an’ I 
ain’t findin’ a bit of fault with ’em. Th’ 
trubble is, they’re jest like everybuddy 
else. In th’ furst place they don’t know 
how come everybuddy got into this here 
mess, an’ in th’ second place, they don’t 
know how t’ git out’n it. An’ when I 
say everybuddy, I don’t mean jest us one- 
gallus fellers that’s been raisin’ cotton, 
but folks all over th’ world. 


he 

WELL. you fellers kin read as good 

as I kin, so you-all kin look over 
th’ papers an’ make up your minds about 
it anny way you want to. I ain’t been 
able t’ do it myself, an’ when you find an 
edditer that can’t explane all about anny- 
thing, you'll know he’s in pritty bad 
shape, but t’ tell you th’ plane truth about 
it, that’s th’ fix I’m in right now, bad as 
I hate t’ admit it. So fer’s I kin see, 
everybuddy is jest sittin’ around waitin’ 
for sump’n t’ happen, an’ hopin’ that 
when it does happen, it'll be good luck. 
There ain’t no trubble about gittin’ plenty 
of advice, ef that’s what you want, but 
I wouldn’t want t’ give you “no guarantee 
about th’ quality of it. Looks like we’re 
sorter like th’ children of Izreal that 
rambled around in th’ Wilderness, like 
th’ Good Book tells about. Moses, he 
was leadin’ ’em around, an’ he fin’lly got 
‘em out, but it took him 40 years t’ do it, 
an’ it allways ’peared t’ me that he wasn’t 
right sure he was on th’ right road all th’ 
time, ’r else he’d a-got ’em out of there 
sooner. But annyhow, ef he was t’ show 
up around here now, I bet he could git 
him a job of leadin’ mighty quick, on ac- 
count we been ramblin’ around ourselves 
fer a couple of years, an’ we're gittin’ 
mighty tired of it, an’ anny feller whitch 
could show us how t’ git out could have 
th’ job an’ git his pay, spot cash on th’ 
barrel head th’ minnit he got us over th’ 
State line into th’ Promised Land. 


1-4 1 

ELL, I’m sorry I ain’t got no ad- 

vice t’ give you fellers, but there’s 
Plenty of it floatin’ around free, an’ you 
kin take anny of it that suits you. So 
fer’s I'm conserned, I’m jest. goin’ t’ 
knock along about my reg’lar gait. Miss 
Sally has got her a good spring garden 
Comin’ along, an’ whilst eggs ain’t worth 
but 10 sents a duzzen in trade, I can’t 
see but what they taste jest th’ same as 
they did when they was worth 50, so I 
don’t aim t’ give away no chickins. Th’ 
Cows is still givin’ milk, an’ they don’t 
Seem t’ reelize that there’s annything 


mutch wrong, prob’ly on account they 
never did learn t’ read, an’ so they can’t 
git a-holt of th’ papers an’ find out what 


turrible shape things is in. I’m goin’ t’ 
raise enuff stuff t’ eat this summer so 
I’ll have my meals reg’lar, an’ likewise 
I aim t’ raise enuff t’ feed th’ hogs an’ 
cows an’ mules an’ Miss Sally an’ th’ 
ballance of th’ live stock round th’ place, 
an’ maybe we'll all manage to tuff it out. 

In fack, ef I was givin’ away anny ad- 
vice, whitch I don’t never do, I b’leeve 
that’s mostly what I'd tell folks—jest do 
th’ verry best you kin an’ tuff it out. 





A Tale of Two Farmers 


By J. C. CAUSEY 
Master Farmer, Guilford County, N. C. 

N A great many farms right now, the 

question of following in old “money 
crop” ruts or turning to diversification 
and “two armed farming” must be de- 
cided right away. Now there is much 
more that might be said on this subject, 
but I wish now merely to tell of two 
actual farmers I know, who lived in the 
same neighborhood. Then you may draw 
vour own conclusion. I shall designate 
these farmers as Mr. A, and Mr. B. 


Mr. A planted only tobacco. He did 
not even plant a potato patch, nor did he 
have any garden at all. He bought every- 
thing on credit while making his tobacco 
crop. He raised some good tobacco, but 
his creditor could hardly wait until it was 
cured. Mr. A had to rush his tobacco on 
the market and it did not bring much of 
a price. After he paid his debts, he had 
only a few dollars left with which to buy 
his family clothes and bread. Before 
Christmas his family was in dire need and 
the mother went to the county welfare 
department for help. The children looked 
like they were hungry. They did not seem 
to be happy; neither did they seem to 
care much about home. They looked as 
if they had nothing to live for. The 
father spent weeks looking for another 
place to which he might move. His oldest 
son, who was about eighteen, was wish- 
ing he could find another home. Neither 
did any of the children seem to want to 
go to school. 


Now it was different with Mr. B. He 
did not plant any tobacco or cotton at 
all, but planted some of almost everything 
else and, notwithstanding he has a large 
family, I have not yet heard of his ap- 
plying to the welfare department for 
help. There is some bookkeeping done 
on that farm and I understand that not- 
withstanding the extreme drouth and 
hard times last year, there was sold from 
that farm considerably over two thousand 
dollars worth of poultry products, that 
much or more of dairy products, besides 
a nice sum from a number of other de- 
partments. The children like to go to 
school and, while they are interested in 
the farm and home in a general way, I 
understand that each has a special inter- 
est in some particular department. For 
instance, the two younger boys,-I under- 
stand, are especially interested in the 
chickens. They try to see who can beat 
guessing the number of eggs the hens 
will lay each day and as a result, the in- 
terest becomes so intense that they can 
hardly wait from one evening till the next. 
One of them keeps an exact record of 
the number of eggs laid each day during 
the year, besides a bit of other data rel- 
ative to the poultry department. Each 
succeeding day brings some new thrill 
or joy for the children. Some of Mr. 
B’s children are grown but I hear no 
talk of their wanting to leave home. 


Oh, how I wish that every farmer 
would really and truly love his home and 
farm! Then the gullies and barren places 
in the fields would disappear as such, for 
these places would blossom as the rose. 
The fertile lands along the creek which 
are now in briers and thickets would be 
transformed into beautiful parks, grow- 
ing trees and luxurious grass, upon which 
would be grazing numerous cattle. “Then 
would the earth yield her increase and 
God, even our own God, would bless us.” 
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—that’s its 
middle name 


when run on 


STANDARD” 
PRODUCTS 


Give your tractor good, clean-burning fuel and 
high quality “Standard” Motor Oil and it will 
pull and pull and pull—day after day—month 
after month. 


Thousands of Southern farmers today are 
using “Standard” Products in their tractor 
engines, because they give them better power, 
less trouble and often actually speed up the 
job. They find, too, that ‘‘Standard” Gasoline 
is a real economy, for the prevailing gasoline 
price is low, and the quality is of the same 
high level that has made “Standard” today 
the most widely used gasoline among motor- 
ists along the Atlantic seaboard. 


If you want to get the most out of your tractor 
use “Standard” Products. Arrange with our 
nearest agent for your season’s supply today. 

When any product of petroleum is sold 


STANDARD under this trade-mark, you may be as- 
sured of its uniformity and high quality. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 





“Standard” Farm Products include :— 


Gasoline . Pressure Gun Grease - Mica Axle Grease 
Motor Oil . Penetrating Oil .« Household Lubricant 
Separator Oil . Parowax . Kerosene - Liquid Gloss 
Harness Oil . Plumber’s Cutting Oil . Atlas Tires 
Compound Neatsfoot Harness Oil ° Belt Dressing 
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Farm Leaders and Leading Farmers Carry on With the Spirit of Progress in 


The Virginias and the Carolinas 


Virginia Home Folks— 

Women Folks! 

By E. R. PRICE 

HE supervisors in Wise, Lee, Fair- 
fax, and Louisa counties made ap- 
propriations at their March meetings for 
the employment of home demonstration 
agents, effective July 
1. This makes a to- 
tal of 44 counties in 
Virginia that have 
made appropriations 
for home demon- 
stration work. More 
home agents are now 
employed in Virginia 
than at any time in the history of home 
demonstration work in Virginia. 

In view of that fine record we are go- 
ing to let the men stand aside this time 
and just give news of what a few Vir- 
ginia home agents are doing :— 





Albemarle.—One group of women is serving 
lunch to 30 undernourished children in one 
school. Community groups in another section 
are taking as their better homes project a 
church parsonage. They will try to make 
over the whole house and have it open to 
visitors Better Homes Week.—Bessie Dunn 
Miller. 


Brunswick.—The agent persuaded one woman 
to sell her cull flock of 80 hens and go in 
partnership with her son, who is a 4-H club 
member with a purebred flock. An adult 
leaders’ conference was recently held and 
some women came 20 miles in the rain over 
mud roads to attend.—Alice R. Tatum. 


Campbell.—Hot soup is being served free 
to underweight children in one school through 
the codperation of home demonstration and 
4-H clubs, and in four other schools through 
the joint efforts of the Red Cross and demon- 
stration agent.—Stella Pitts. 


Chesterfield.—A play given at Prospect 
Heights school raised $30 to help finance the 
hot dish project during the month.—Exie 
Lassetter. 


Dinwiddie—An interesting window decora- 
tion at Smith Grove school is a long line 
of bottles of milk outside the window waiting 
for lunch. The teacher, who is also the club 
leader, began this good work by bringing 
her own milk bottle and providing the chil- 
dren with straws from the drug store for 
drinking milk.—Alice L. Dean. 


Tobacco Organization 
Goes On 


oe Virginia grganization committee 
signed up about 30,000,000 pounds to 
April 1—about 20,000,000 flue-cured and 
10,000,000 dark-fired—but has decided it 
will be better to continue the campaign 
and get more members before starting 
business. In South Carolina, where the 
new cooperative assisted by the Farm 
3oard is already at work, plans are un- 
der way for a vigorous campaign in May 
or June to add to the present live mem- 
bership. In Eastern North Carolina ex- 
cellent progress has been made around 
the centers that have been intensively 
worked. A particularly gratifying fea- 
ture has been the sign-up by a large num- 
ber of large growers who did not join 
the old association but are ready to come 
in now that the state and federal gov- 
ernments are cooperating. The North 
Carolina Association may federate with 
the South Carolina organization and have 
one sales agency. From Chairman Alex 
K. Sessoms of the Georgia organization 
committee just as we go to press comes 
this information: “The Georgia Tobacco 
Growers’ Marketing Association will be 
a new and vital factor in the marketing 
of 1931 bright leaf. In most of the 
counties reports indicate the probability 
of a 50 to 60 per cent sign-up.” 

Many people predict that with a 20 
per cent increase in Burley acreage, and 
only half the necessary decrease in flue- 
cured, prices will be:so low next fall 


that members will be trying to develop 
an organization overnight as many wish- 
ed to do last fall. But if growers wish 
to escape that situation they must join 
now. 


Here’s Dixie’s Master 
Teacher! 


cy OUR editorial page last month we 
told about the superb work of Husie 
A. Glenn, of Lunenburg County, Master 
Agricultural Teacher of Virginia. 

Since our editorial was written Mr. 
Glenn has been proclaimed Master Agri- 
cultural Teacher of the whole South— 
“best by test,’’ as some advertising slogan 
has it. For Mr. Glenn had to go up 

















HUSIE A. GLENN 


against the competition of some of the 
finest agricultural leaders any section has 
ever been privileged to possess—1,200 
agricultural teachers all over Dixie. We 
congratulate the agricultural teachers of 
Virginia upon furnishing the champion 
and we also congratulate the farm folks 
of Virginia upon furnishing the codpera- 
tion which enabled such a teacher to do 
his best work. 

For wherever a leader succeeds—mark 
this—it means not only that he has merit 
but that he has the right sort of folks 
to work with. 


What Farmers Intend to 
Plant 


¢ ILL cotton, tobacco, peanut, and 
sweet potato acreages be increased 
or decreased in 1931?” 


A foolish law forbids the United States 
Department of Agriculture from collect- 
ing “intentions to plant” information on 
cotton, so farmers must thank the wise 
(?) Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives who passed this law and plant cot- 
ton in the dark, finding out later whether 
farmers in other sections have gone wild 
on acreage. 

But with regard to the other crops, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued data based on reports from 
43,000 farmers. And this is what the re- 
port shows :— 

Tobacco: Less Flue-cured, More Bur- 
ley.—The 1929 crop of bright tobacco was 
750,000,000 pounds and sold for an aver- 
age of 17.82 cents. In 1930 the bright 
tobacco production increased to 852,000,- 
000 pounds, and the price dropped to 
11.86 cents per pound. So this year the 
bright crop will be cut back about 9 per 
cent, which would probably _ stabilize 





prices but for a 20 per cent increase in 
Burley tobacco—a competitive type. Mary- 
land will increase 15 per’cent and all fire- 
cured, 2 per cent, but Virginia fire-cured 
reports a 10 per cent decrease. 
Twenty-five Per Cent More Sweet 
Potatoes.—Acreage is apparently to be 
increased nearly one-fourth — 1,080,000 
acres, compared with 838,000 in 1930. At- 
lantic Coast States, raising for Northern 
shipment, will probably increase 15 per 
cent; other Southern States 25 per cent. 


Peanuts.—Increases in acreage are in- 
dicated in all states, particularly heavy 
(38 per cent) in Spanish and runner 
types; 10 per cent increase in the Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
areas. In Georgia and Alabama intended 
increases are 35 and 40 per cent respec- 
tively; in Florida 10, 

For all crops for which “intentions to 
plant” reports are issued, the following 
are the expected acreages compared with 
last year—‘104.9” meaning 4.9 over last 
year’s acreage taken as a base of 100:— 


South South 

United Atlantic Central 

Crop States States States 
OME ows ke oe caintciaewiow 104.9 106.5 108.6 
SN drawicces teheweses 106.5 127.4 337.7 
MAMIOY: nveeccecieseaces 112.0 135.4 135.8 
MRR ive dais sista ce tealeaiels i er oe 94.9 
Grain sorghums ..... MG. 2 4eeee 105.0 


POLALGOR oo ccccneiccne 110.7 105.4 124.8 


Sweet potatoes and 

a er 128.9 120.2 138.0 
WOREROG. cicadertxiasas 99.3 91.7 112.8 
Peanuts, grown alone 130.7 121.1 146.8 
Soybeans, grown 

BUN lo cine kas onwars 125.0 124.3 117.7 
Cowpeas, grown alone 129.2 129.8 129.4 
PHM HAS cissccessccs 101.0 108.1 107.9 


North Carolina Home Folks 
By F. H. JETER 


HE North Carolina Guernsey Asso- 

ciation’s sale of club heifers and pure- 
bred cows and bulls, scheduled for May 
7, at the dairy farm of George Watts 
Hill in Durham 
County, has been 
changed to May 8. 


4 C. F. Parrish, the 
poultryman at State 
College, says eggs 
selling now for about 
20 cents a dozen 
may be preserved in 
cents a dozen. He 





for 2 


waterglass 
urges housewives to save some eggs in 
this way so that they may cut down the 
grocery bill next fall when eggs are high 
and also sell the freshly laid eggs at that 
time to those who were not so provident. 


News Items From County Farm and 
Home Agents.—Here are live news items 
from farm and home agents :— 

Randolph.—Ewing Millsaps reports 6,000 
bushels of lespedeza seed ordered codperative- 
ly in one order; one Randolph grower sold 
6,000 pounds of Korean seed for 30 cents a 
pound, 

Union.—Tom J. W. Broom reports an in- 
come of $40 an acre for lespedeza seed for 
H. F. Chaney of Rt. 3, Monroe. 

Cumberland.—Seven Cumberland farmers 
shipped 110 hogs to Richmond for a net cash 
return of $1,882.09.—Needham B. Stevens. 

Alexander.—Ross Icenhour, of Taylorsville, 
Rt. 1, has installed a hydraulic ram which 
supplies fresh water to his home and barn at 
the rate of 90 gallons an hour. Cost other 
than labor, $105.—D. H. Osborne. 

Moore.—Twenty registered Guernsey bulls 
have been purchased. 

Harnett.—The tobacco acreage will be in- 
creased by 15 per cent, cotton cut about 15.— 
J. C. Anthony. 

Chatham.—C. M. Covert, of Siler City, says 
selling his surplus corn to his hogs netted 
him $1.85 a bushel as compared with the local 
price of 65 cents. The hogs were sold as sau- 
sage and dressed meat. 2 


Wayne.—Four-H club girls appeared before 
the Goldsboro Woman’s Club and showed how 
they make stylish dresses of cotton, and keep 
good health by eating vegetables, drinking 
milk, and observing health rules—Miss Myrtie 
Keller. 


Halifax.—Nearly $2,000 worth of home-grown 
produce has been sold on the Rosemary-Roa. 
noke Rapids curb market since its establish- 
ment on February 7.—Mrs. Hazel Ervin 
Wheeler. 


Palmetto Home Folks 
By A. B. BRYAN 

AN LEWIS, acting state 4-H boys’ 

club agent, says that 1931 prospects 
are for great increase in membership, 
Club members in 1926-29 averaged 263 
pounds of lint cotton per 
acre and 37 bushels of corn, 
while grown-up farmers of 
the state averaged 165 pounds 
cotton and 15 bushels corn 
—a whale of a difference! 





L. I. Guion of Lugoff has 
been re-elected president of the Carolinas 
Co6dperative Pecan Growers’ Association, 
with Edgar L. Culler, Orangeburg, as 
vice-president, and D. K. Summers, 
Cameron, secretary and treasurer. 


W. C. Jensen, acting agricultural econo- 
mist of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, says South Carolina’s commer- 
cial acreage in truck crops increased 
from 32,224 acres in 1921 to 78,620 in 
1930—more than double in nine years, 


R. D. Steer, extension dairy specialist, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the South Carolina Jersey Cattle Club, 
of which J. R. Sullivan, Westminster, is 
president, and Neal W. Workman, New- 
berry, vice-president. The Jersey club 
has arranged its annual sale to be held at 
Greenwood, May 26, with a committee 
consisting of R. W. Coarsey, Fred H. 
Young, R. D. Steer, W. J. Keegan, and 
Ernest Carnes to select cattle for the 
sale. 


State College Name 

N CONNECTION with our editorial 

on page 6, it should be said that un- 
der the new law the Agricultural College 
at Raleigh will be known as “The North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina.” 


Farm News You Want to 
Know 

HE vacancy in the Federal Farm 

Board created by the resignation of 
Alexander Legge has been filled by Sam 
H. Thompson of Chicago. At the time of 
his appointment Mr. Thompson was serv- 
ing his third two-year term as president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The directors elected an able and 
active Southern farm leader, Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward O’Neal of Montgomery, 
Ala., to finish Mr. Thompson’s unexpired 
term. 





Tobacco production increased in most 
leading producing countries in 1930 over 
figures for 1928 and 1929, Sharp increases 
are reported for Russia and Italy. Ad- 
vances were made also in Porto Rico, 
Canada, Hungary, Spain, and Japan. 


Fewer people are leaving the farms. 
More people are moving to farms. The 
net result, adding the surplus of births 
over deaths on farms, is that the farm 
population in 1930 increased for the first 
tire in ten years. 
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ai Spring Is Here and It’s Time Everywhere for Some 


Real Gardening 


By L. A. 


HE real garden season is here. Near- 

ly half of mine is planted, but I 
haven't made the mistake that so many 
of us make, that of planting the whole 
thing at one time as 
though it was a cot- 
ton or tobacco field. 
I am going to make 
mine a real year 
round garden, and 
that is what I want 
each of you to do. I 
will plant something 
in mine at least 10 
out of the 12 months 
and probably 11 or 
12 out of the 12. Just read what I write 
about my garden in each issue and I will 
tell you all about how, when, and what 
I plant. In following my planting dates 
remember that I am in about the central 
part of the South, or a climate similar 
to that found at Raleigh, N. C.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn. ; 
and Dallas, Texas. The plantings may 
usually be made earlier in the spring and 
later in the fall south of this line, and later 
in spring and earlier in fall north of it. 


Oyster Plant and 
Parsnips Planted.— 
The middle of last 
month I planted a 
short row of both 
salsify, or oyster 
plant, and parsnips. 
Only one package of 
each was planted be- 
cause my folks care 
little for these ex- 
cept in winter, and 
a planting will be 
made of each in mid- 
summer to late sum- 
mer for use then. Those who have not 
made a planting of these should put them 
in now. 

Heavy Planting of Carrots for Soup 
Mixture—Because soup mixture is not 
complete without carrots I made a second 
planting of these March 16, putting in 
three packages of seed. This is one vege- 
table that should be planted practically 
every month in the year. Carrots will stand 
in the ground a long time, but in order 
to have them tender, crisp, and the most 
palatable they should be used before they 
become very old, hence the reason for 
frequent plantings. 

Enough Beets For Pickling.—Beets are 
much liked at my home, and I made a 
second planting of 1% ounces of seed 
March 16. This will give enough for use 
while fresh and a supply for pickling. 
Another planting will be made about 
May, in order to have some that are 
tender along in midsummer. Still another 
planting will be made in July or August 
for fall and early winter use. By mak- 
ing these four plantings I shall have 
tender beets most of the summer, fall, 
and early winter. 

More Peas and Potatoes.—My first 
planting of English peas and Irish pota- 
toes was made January 17, a half gallon 
of the Early Alaska peas and a peck and 
a half of Triumph potatoes having been 
put in on that date. On March 12 I 
planted another half gallon of peas—one 
quart of Early Alaskas and one of Lax- 
tonians—and one peck of Triumph pota- 
toes, This second planting of. peas was 
largely for canning and potatoes for 
summer eating and storage for late sum- 
mer and fall use. Those who haven’t put 
in enough of the potatoes to fully supply 
the family needs until the fall crop is 
ready in late October or early November 
should put them in now. 


More Onions Planted.—Despite the fact 
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CUTWORM AND THE PARENT MOTH 
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that I set 1,300 onion plants of several 
different varieties on January 17 I put in 
a quart of Yellow Danvers sets on March 
12. I want to have plenty of onions for 
use throughout summer and to store for 
fall and winter use. I will use the ones 
produced from sets while fresh, as they 
do not keep as well as those grown from 
the seed or plants. The Bermudas do not 
keep long and I will use these early, de- 
pending on the Yellow Globe Danvers 
and Prizetakers from the January set 
plants for storage for winter use. 


Made First Sweet Corn Planting Early. 
—Even though some chance of getting it 
killed was taken, I planted 200 feet of 
row space on March 12 to Trucker’s Fa- 
vorite or Early Surprise, and Adam’s 
Early sweet corn. Late in March a row 
of Whipple’s Early Yellow sweet corn 
was planted. Every three or four weeks 
until July 1 to 15 I shall make another 
planting of roasting ear corn in order to 
have a constant supply until well into the 
fall. I shall not plant any of the sweet 
corn after late April, as it does not stand 
hot weather well. The regular field varie- 
ties will be used for these later plant- 

ings. 


Start Tomatoes 
Early.—My first set- 
ting of tomato plants 
was made last week. 
I put in just a few 
plants, as there is 
still danger of kill- 
ing by frost, but the 
chance is worth tak- 
ing, as they will 
stand more cold than 
many of us_ think. 
My main setting for 
the first crop will be 
made between now and May 5, followed 
by a second setting around June 15, and a 
third one in early August. This will as- 
sure me fresh fruit right up to frost, 
and some afterwards. I am setting some 
of each of the following varieties: Mar- 
globe, Livingston Globe, Stone, and 
Earliana. 

Risked Snapbeans Early.—My first 
planting of snapbeans was put in the first 
week of this month. If a late frost 
doesn’t get them I will have some early 
ones. If they get killed I will immediately 
replant in the same row, and I will have 
lost only a few bean seed. Early planting 
is a chance worth taking. I will continue 
to make a planting of this crop every 
two weeks until September 1 to 15. I am 
using the Giant Stringless Green Pod, 
Bountiful, Black Valentine, and Red Val- 
entine varieties. 

No Use to Try to Rush These.—I 
haven’t yet planted butterbeans, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, okra, peppers, or squash. 
All of them must have warm weather 
before they will do anything, and nothing 
is gained by planting too early. 


Poison the Cutworms 


6 Rin illustration on this page is a like- 
ness of the much despised cutworm 
and the parent moth. The best method of 
control is to use a poison bait made by 
mixing two level tablespoonfuls of Paris 
green or sodium fluoride with five pounds 
of dry bran, to which is added five quarts 
of water in which a half pint of molasses 
has been mixed. Apply late in the after- 
noon by scattering in small batches about 
the plants where these pests are working. 
Repeat in two or three days if the dam- 
age continues. Children, chickens, and 
livestock should not be allowed to go 





where this material is applied. 
a deadlv poison. 
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poe’ PROFIT 


O LUMPS, no hard spots—just easy-flowing 
fertilizer that passes evenly through the drill 
and spreads smoothly in the row: that’s V-C. 
Good mechanical condition is taken for granted 
in V-C fertilizer—and well it may be, for it is care- 
fully and deliberately put there in the making. 


But good mechanical condition is not enough 
in any fertilizer. “How does it pour?” is less im- 
portant than ‘‘What does it pour?” With V-C 
you can take the other answer, too, for granted: 
It pours profit. 


Plan your crop for nothing less than profit this 
season—you’d get nowhere by “breaking even.” 


A lifetime of experience 
guides the careful making 
of V-C fertilizers, and years 
of laboratory research con- 
stantly open new ways for 
making them better. Accu- 
racy comes first in V-C’s 39 
modern factories—but 
service, yours for the ask- 
ing, comes next in V-C’s 
Agricultural Bureau at 
Richmond and among 
V-C’s representatives 
everywhere. 


Use V-C right, use the right analysis 
and plenty of that, and let the 
profit pour. It flows smoothly, in 


V-C fertilizer. 


FERTILIZERS 


V \U 








Virermi4-CarRoLina CHEMICAL CoRP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 




















BEE HIVES 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. 
plete dove-tailed Hives $1.95 and up. Write 
for catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 
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DON’T WORK 
FOR THE CROWS 


Planting corn once is job enough. 
Why let crows and rodents make you 
do it twice? 

Treat your seed corn with LIBERTY 
CROW SCAT. It’s guaranteed to 
keep crops away or it costs you noth- 
ing. 

CROW SCAT is _ non-poisonous— 
harmless. It won’t clog the planter; 
won’t hurt the seed. In fact; it assures 
maximum germination. Easy to use. 











14 pint enough for 1 bushel seed, $1. 
1 pint enough for 2 bushels, $1.50. 
Order today but SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman on arrival. We _ pay 
postage. Remember your money back 
if CROW SCAT doesn’t keep crows 


Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. PFV-4, 
Waterbury, Conn, 


ORG -UNO sesso 0 pint (state quantity) CROW 
SCAT. I'll pay postman on arrival. You are 
to return my money if I’m not satisfied. 





UPON 
CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 
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IMPROVE YOUR PLANT 
SETTER WITH 


TAPP’S FUNNEL 


i Tapp’s Funnel fits any Masters Plant 
Setter and improves it. Does away 
with hanging of plants when dropped 
4 into large mouth. (illustration at left 
shows Tapp’s Funnel attached to Mas- 
ters Plant Setter.) Sets 10% to 20% 
more plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price of funnel: each. 50¢; ‘2 doz. 
$2.75: doz.. $5. Ask your dealer for 
Tapp’s Funnel, or order direct from 


J. D. TAPP 
Timberland, North Carolina 


















Buy now. Pay later 


A MONEY MAKER 


Better feed—lower costs—more 
rofits. Booklet “Users Own 
ords’” written by owners 
wove it. Write for free copy. 
rite your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders. 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
477 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 
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Save Chicks 


by giving them daily a few drops of 
Bourbon Poultry Medicine in drink or 
feed. Stimulates the appetite. aids 
digestion, clears intestines of food pol- 
sons, builds strength and vitality, les- 
sens chances of disease infection. Use 
regularly to promote rapid growth. 
> pint $1.50. 
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Small size 60e, ‘2 pt. $1 
At druggists, or sent by mail post 


BOURBON REMEDY CO., ex 2, Lexington, Ky. 





The Diamond Trail 


(Continued from page 5) 


human but, as a rule, the spells didn’t 
last long. Bill and I planned to put a 
crow’s egg down his neck or do some- 
thing else that would help his blood to 
circulate, but circumstances over which 
we had no control, as the books say, 
ditched our plans. 

We were almost to the woods, only a 
few rods above the road, when we heard 
a noise like an electric motor. It seemed 
to be everywhere in the air all at once, 
then something whizzed over our heads 
and lit on the branch of a maple about 
four feet from the ground. There it hung, 
buzzing, a great black lump the size of a 
water pail—a swarm of bees. We weren't 
bee sharks but we had heard enough 
about them to know that this bunch had 
found a queen of their own and beat it 
from the main works to some place 
where they could set up in business for 
themselves. Just at present they were 
taking it easy on the maple branch while 
their scouts hunted up a hollow tree or 
something of the kind that they could 
move into. 

We had seen runaway swarms before 
and knew that they were harmless enough 
if they were let alone. That was what 
we would have done if Rupert hadn’t 
popped a bright idea. 

“Papa wants a swarm of bees!” he 
squealed, as excited as Columbus discov- 
ering the United States. “Here are 
some bees for papa!” 

“You'd better not—” I started to tell 
him, but Bill gave me the wink and I 
switched over and ended, “waste any time 
letting him know about them.” 


Il E DIDN’T, but legged it back to the 
house as fast as he could frog. It 
seems that the deacon was washing his 
car when Rupert blew in. At first he 
wasn’t very keen about going into the bee 
business come case in hand, but after all 
he had said about it a few days before 
he couldn’t very well back down, especi- 
ally as his wife kept egging him on be- 
cause she liked honey. He had got to 
make a stab at “it or be'a piker, so he 
threw off his rubber apron, picked up 
a big cardboard carton with a cover in 
the woodshed, and started out, barehead- 
ed. Mrs. Brown trailed along behind 
shouting after him that they would invite 
the minister up to supper when they had 
their first meal of honey. 


Well, for once nobody could blame Bill 
and me for what happened. We didn’t do 
a thing but watch the show. The deacon 
came clumping up the hill in his rubber 
boots, his white shirt sticking out over 
his overalls, the box in one hand and its 
cover in the other. Once upon a time he 
had kept bees, but he had since forgotten 
that it is a poor idea to go near a swarm 
when one is sweaty or has had his hands 
in water. And above all things wear a 
hat, for if a bee gets tangled in your 
hair he thinks it is some kind of a trap 
and gets busy with his stinger. People 
have told me all this dope since that day 
and also I learned quite a lot at the time 
from watching the deacon. Believe me, 
he was worth watching. 


He sidled up toward the the tree try- 
ing to look as brave as a boatload of 
King Arthurs, but making a flop of it. 
The nearer he got to the buzzers on the 
branch the more his brakes dragged, 
until finally he stopped. 


ii RE you paying attention, Rupert?” 
he stalled. 
“Yes, papa. 
the bees.” 
Oit -\%- 9 
First—” 
“T do so love honey and—” 


“Don't interrupt me, Henrietta. 
instructing Rupert.” 


I want to see you catch 


very simple operation. 


I am 


“But honey with warm biscuits is so 
good,” she twittered. “And to think we 
can have all we want of it at no cost ex- 
cept a few minutes of your time. Oh, 
Josephus, how wonderful that you un- 
derstand bees!” 

“Come no nearer,” he ordered. “Being 
uninitiated you might be stung. First, as 
I was saying, the box is placed beneath 
the swarm.” But he didn't have sand 
enough to do it. “Do you understand 
that part of it, Rupert?” 


“Yes, papa. 
box under?” 


Why don’t you put the 


“T am coming to that. I wanted to be 
sure that you understood my _ instruc- 
tions. I will now do it.” And hunching 
himself together he inched ahead, then 
unwound little by little until the box was 
under the branch. 


The bees didn’t bat an eyelash, which 
perked him up a lot. So he said, “Next 
I will sever the limb with my knife, 
place it gently in the box, adjust the 
cover and the swarm is ours.” 


It looked at the time as though those | 


bees understood English, for no sooner | @ 
: y nee". | Take the 


had he said that than two or three of 
them lit on his head. Perhaps they didn’t 
intend to sting. Maybe they just went 
over there for the view and a change of 
air. But the deacon fancied that he saw 
blood in their eye and he swatted ‘em. 
Sweet baby! If you have ever seen snow 
slide off a slate roof you know how those 
bees moved. They didn’t seem to fly, 
seven or eight million of them just slid 
through the air toward the deacon. Of 
course if they had all hit him he would 
have been stung to death. There was a 
tense moment, as the books say, then we 
saw that the average bee would have no 
more chance of getting within shooting 
distance of him than Chief Justice 
Hughes would have of catching a greas- 
ed pig. For, I'll tell the wide, wide 
world, Deacon Josephus Brown was mov- 
ing down the hill. And he was moving 
right along. Talk about seven league 
boots! Maybe they had a longer piston 





stroke, but their revolutions per minute | 


weren't a patch on those rubber boots of 
the deacon’s. They were only a blur 
like a hummingbird’s wings. 


OME of the bees that had got an 

early seat managed to hang on. As I 
said a while back, it may be they didn’t 
intend to sting at all, but as the speed 
increased they just had to dig in their 
spikes or fall off and break their necks. 
They had never traveled much faster than 
a hundred miles an hour before so they 
must have got a whale of a kick out of 
that ride. I'll bet they are still bragging 
about it like one of us would if we rode a 
shooting star from Hudson Bay to Mexi- 
co in seven minutes and lived to tell the 
story. 


There were a lot of stumps and bould- 
ers in the pasture but he didn’t turn out 
for them, he just sailed over. It was 
more of a jumping run than a running 
jump, if you know what I mean. The 
road fence was six rails high and he took 
it as easy as pie and landed clean in the 
wheel track. The landing wasn’t as slick 
as the take off. Perhaps the field was 
rough or the boots were out of control. 
Anyway, the deacon lit on all fours. It 
is hard to settle down after you have 
been hitting a fast pace and he found it 
out. His head went down, his arms went 
out, his feet went up—and there he was 
standing on his head as straight as a 
candle. A circus clown couldn't have done 
it half as well, but, then, no clown ever 
had such a start. It seemed as though 
he stood there for a week, though it was 
probably considerably less than half a 
minute, then he keeled over kerflop in 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Wonderful Success 

In Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no dowbt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais. 
ers who have had serious losses in 
raising baby chicks. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 
I would tell my experience. “My first 
incubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens, [| 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business, 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to. exercise 
every sanitary precaution and be- 
ware of contaminated drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbour germs and _ ordinary 
drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose your chicks, 
“stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember, that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Give Walko Tab- 


Aets in all drinking water for the first 


two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows—tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the. remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. : 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 292, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 






















to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 
Dust with FLUO fhe; 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 
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‘Cotton Consumption Is 
Slowly Climbing 
By GILBERT GUSLER 


ONSUMPTION of cotton by domes- 
a mills in February, 1931, was lower 
than in February, 1930, but the daily rate 
was higher than in January this year, thus 
maintaining the up- 


started early last fall. 
Exports of cotton in 
February were larger 
than in the corre- 
sponding month a 
year earlier. For the 
season to date, both 
consumption and ex- 
ports» have fallen 
sharply below the 
corresponding period in the preceding 
crop year or two years ago. 

The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during February, con- 
sumption and exports of cotton during 
February of each year, and also for seven 
months ending February 28 :— 

1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 


Spindles in opera- 
tion (millions) 


GILBERT GUSLER 


25.7 28.9 31.0 31.7 32.8 
(Thousands of bales) 
Consumption by do- 

domestic mills for 

BebrGa ry ..6s covexc 434 494 595 573 590 
Consumption by do- 

mestic mills for 

7 months ending 


February 28 ...... 2,900 3,809 4,042 4,200 4,019 
Exports for Febru- 
ET ee ee 433 402 613 626 979 


Exports fer 7 
months endin 
February 28 ...... 4,904 5,293 6,190 5,091 7,565 





Pasture Fertilization Pays 


. Ohio experiment station applied 
400 pounds of 20 per cent superphos- 
phate at intervals of four years and two 
tons of lime at intervals of eight years 
to pastures that previously supported one 
cow on three acres through the pasture 
season. This fertilizer so improved the 
pasture that the three acres supported 
two cows at a cost for lime and phos- 
phate of $3 per acre per year. 

This small investment doubled the pro- 
duction of the pasture and doubled the 
number of cows that could be kept. The 
same good results would follow if beef 
animals, hogs, sheep, poultry, or work 
animals were the beneficiaries. 





Our Tenant System Break- 
ing Down 

NDER the above heading Editor 

Andrew J. Connor of the Roanoke- 
Chowan Times, who is himself a good 
farmer as well as a good editor, dis- 
cusses conditions that apply in many por- 
tions of our Coastal Plains area of the 
Carolinas and Virginia. We think this 
thoughtful editor-farmer’s comment is 


well worth passing on to our readers as 
follows :— 


_ “The farm tenant system as practiced 
in the Roanoke-Chowan country is break- 
ing down, in fact has already broken 
down and is no longer good for either 
landlord or tenant; it is bankrupting 
both, and a change is in order. 

“We are now referring especially to 
the colored tenant farmer, the one who 
buys everything, whether he needs it or 
not, that he can buy on time, either from 
the landlord, time merchant, or stranger 
going through the country offering vari- 
ous things at three or -four times the 
Price the same articles can be bought for 
at home and taking mortgages on the 
tenant’s pig or anything else he sees 
around. 

It has been remarked that automo- 
bites have done more injury to the tenant 
System than anything else. In order to 
Save his teams from the road, the land- 
lord will furnish an old car, and that 
completes the bankruptcy for. the tenant; 
e then becomes a business. man, takes 
much time going off ‘to attend to busi- 
hess,’ which too often consists of the pur- 
chase or sale of bootleg liquor. 


“At the end of the year the colored 


~ 
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ward tendency which - 






tenant’s account is so large that it takes | 
all his crop (his half and the landlord’s, 
too) to pay his account, leaving nothing , 
for taxes, rent, or upkeep of the farm. 
The next year he goes deeper in debt. 


“This is about the way the tenant sys- 
tem works out on the large plantations 
cultivated by colored tenants. There will 
have to be some ‘system worked out 
whereby the tenant will be required to 
grow food ‘crops.sufficient to supply his 
family and stay out of debt, except for 
necessities. This buying everything on 
credit is bankrupting both landlord and 
tenant.” 





How to Destroy Nut Grass 


Y USING a crop rotation that keeps 

something growing on the land as 
nearly all the time as possible, the Mis- 
sissippi Delta Experiment Station has 
succeeded very largely in controlling 
coco or nut grass. Here is the rotation 
that proved the most successful :— 

Sow oats and vetch in fall. Follow 
with soybeans the next spring and an- 
other cover crop in the fall, this to be 
turned under the following spring in time 
to plant cotton. The following year, 
plant corn and soybeans. This system 
will not entirely destroy it, but will hold 
it in check, and then, too, this rotation 
plan constitutes good farming. 

When growing cotton only, one must 
cultivate continuously to keep nut grass 
down. This will thin it down consider- 
ably in three or four years, but means 
cultivating, on an average, once a week. 

An actual count at this station showed, 
it is asserted—believe it or not—that one 
nut planted in the spring produced 1,000 
by fall. Also that one large, vigorous 
nut that was planted six feet deep came 
up in 18 months and produced a strong 
plant. 

In small patches a satisfactery method 
of destroying is to cover with salt, but 
this, of course, kills the ground for all 
other purposes for a few seasons. 





Loss of Nitrogen by Fire 
]* THE following table we have cred- 


ited nitrogen that is already in or on 
the soil with a value of 20 cents per 
pound, for it is already applied and has 
no freight or application charges chalked 
against its cost. 

With all the dread we have of fire, is 
it not strange that we should use it to 
destroy the very foundation of all civili- 
zation—the soil’s fertility? Just how 
much we lose by burning nitrogen in de- 
stroying crops by fire is shown in the 
following table, figuring on the basis of 
a ton of material per acre and nitrogen 
at 20 cents per pound :— 
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Concrete Hollow Ti le 
TOBACCO BARN 











VOLUNTEER CEMENT 


CONCRETE ON 


THE FARM 

















The popularity of concrete-tile Tobac- 
co Barns is increasing rapidly. Proper 
curing makes great profits in a few days. 


Why take the chance of failure in 
curing an otherwise good crop? The 
concrete barn is recommended by the 
State Colleges of the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Kentucky. 


Volunteer Accelerated Portland Ce- 





Silos Walkways and 
Milk House Driveways ment is especially suited for fire-safe to- 
Ice House Floors bacco barns, as well as all kinds of con- 
Hog Pen Water Trough crete work on the farm. 
H Feedi Machinery 

—" om Foundations Write for Free Booklet: 
Grain Bin Hotbed ‘Volunteer Concrete on the Farm’’ 
Storage Cellar Fence Posts 
Corn Crib Conte Volunteer Portland Cement Co., 
Garage Well Cover Knoxville, Tenn. 
Manure Pit Building 
Poultry House Foundations Send booklet on Farm Concrete. 
Smoke House Gutters N 
Retaini Spring House INDIMC 6 2.00 ec 0hs 6 0 0va00 00 oe 8 rere vere eT 

Walls Tobacco Barns 

Address..... crate fale aate nr alone Aavaseeieleeienne 




















Pounds Value 

nitrogen per ton 
Bewear Weeds ....0.cccevsescece 70 $14.00 
MOrOAMOS (BEBES 6x05 5 koe cccasse 35 7.00 
MPOOMEBAGO voces ois scenes envss 15.6 3.12 
CREE, cen cnscccecseeivess ce 15 3.00 
Cotton stalks ........ ; 50 10.00 
PRD RCEEE ih ccsricvanactsncnccense 25 5.00 
Weeds (non-legumes) ......... 30 6.00 
Weeds ClesumMes) occccceccccnes 45 9.00 
Weirekt WAVES isco ce scvevesceas's 15.2 3.14 
Mixed @TAsGes «00.55.0000: 28 5.60 
eS PC TEORT CEERI CET e 45.8 9.15 
EE REO AAAI e 2. 4.69 
Meadow fescue ....... : 20 4.00 
Meadow foxtail o.6.65.:.s00e%08 31 6.20 
Bate OPER TROY os on cect scenes 24 4.80 
Timothy stubble ......5.:s0c0s 11 2.20 
TTABRGER BERING: Fons sicidsessecns Oh 12.80 
Tobaceo VRVES oscsnsccsccares 86 17.40 
WR AOe BEMIS cn ccaecisccceds sa: Ae 3.40 
ime RENOOE ia ss cxainad sn sekened 6 1,20 
COM QED. 65560008605 8400 cctee 8.6 1.72 


When we glance at the last column and 
see how rich in nitrogen some of these 
substances are, we can easily understand 
why it is that “a fire fool and his soil 
fertility are soon parted.” 








Seven 

thousand 

eight hun- 

dred dollars 

in prizes will 

be given in our 
unique new adver- 

tising campaign. The 
rst prize will be 


Ly, | 
Oo; - 

fi b tj 

$1785.00 cash (or the 

Studebaker eight-cylinder ee0 


Sedan shown below) and there is 


an additional prize of 


to 
be added to the first prize on the proof of promptness. 
F aoa i. ow d enenee ven for trying for the 
prizes, which w e given in accordance with the contestants’ ding: final decision. is made. 
Can you pass this difficult test of observation? odinens sieventead 
The picture above portrays a young wo iti the arrival of her ests. 
Unknown to her, eight of Sem, are already there, "Their fesse abe eoncenled in the foliage he 


Here is the test. 


the door, 


$715.00 


Can you find them 












4 tor this 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN *2500° | 












Look carefully. 


out the picture and send it. Then, we will give you 
full instructions about how you may win 00.00. 
Duplicate prizes will be given in case of ties and the 
prizes will all be given free of all charge and prepaid. 
Answers will not be accepted from persons living out- 
side U. S. A. or in Chicago. Just—FIND FIVE OF 
THE 8 GUESTS AND RUSH THIS AD TO 

T. A. HUGHES, Adv. Dir., Dept. 140, 
500 North Dearborn Street, 


If you can find the faces of five or more of the 
guests who are present, lose no time but mark them with a 


Chicago, 
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DECADE ago two 

native sons of the 
South, one in the 
House and one in the 
Senate, put their heads 
together about a new 
type of education that, 
as they saw it, would 
is due course of time 
really introduce the 
South to its true ag- 
ricultural possibilities. 
A measure embodying . 
their thoughts was pre- 
sented to Congress 
and was finally pass- 
ed. This law is now 
known throughout the 
nation as the Smith- 
Hughes law. In the 
meantime we have not 
only all heard about 
the new idea but are 





































































































cooks only when they 
have mastered the art. 
The cold fact is the 
path of humankind 
from the cave down 
to this “new era” is 
strewn with the bones 
of infants and adults, 
victims of the evils 
that grow out cf ig- 
norance. Smith- 
Hughes is definitely 
helping to change all 
that and to bring a 
new guaranty of safe- 
ty and progress into 
the lives of the people. 
What the agricultural 
teacher is doing to 
help the boys to an 
intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems of 
the farm and how to 








seeing it tried out in 
some 3,800 schools 
where resuts are dem- 
onstrating exactly what 
was expected. In spite 
of the fact, however, 
that there are these 
thousands of Smith- 
Hughes schools, there 
are those among us 
who are yet wonder- 
ing what the move- 
ment actually is. 

Something over 100 boys from Smith- 
Hughes schools who had won in the bet- 
ter crops contest of South Carolina gath- 
ered in Greenville the other day to cele- 
brate their victory. Each of these boys 
had produced more than a bale of cotton 
to the acre and each had produced an av- 
erage of more than 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre on three acres. They had to do 
at least that well to qualify and it had to 
be done at a profit. The best cotton 
grower among them made a yield of 875 
pounds of lint to the acre on three acres, 
and the second best a yield of 830 pounds 
of lint to the acre on three acres. But 
we wanted to know about the movement 
as well as about the contest. 


Agriculture in a Typical School 


URELY by accident we turned to the 

oldest of Smith-Hughes teachers of 
the state to find out. He had been in the 
work from the first, had seen the school 
he is now serving consolidated with sev- 
eral smaller ones. Four bus lines now 
convey the 250-odd children of these 
abandoned schools (some going a dis- 
tance of ten miles) to the central school 
where they not only have the advantages 
of 11 grades and better teachers and 
everything else than they could ever have 
had in any other way, but they have the 
advantage of the Smith-Hughes program 
of agriculture and home economics. 


This man has 34 boys between the ages 
of 14 and 20 in his classes. Under his 
leadership they are not only studying ag- 
riculture in the schoolroom but are apply- 
ing what they learn to their soils, to their 
plants, and to the animals on their farms. 
That gives point and purpose to teach- 
ing. Some of these boys tend dairy 
calves as their home work, 34 grow cot- 
ton, 15 are growing sweet potatoes, and 
20 have selected hay growing for their 
work. 


There is definite purpose back of every- 
thing these boys do. If there is no need, 
there is no project. No crop is considered 
that cannot be fitted into the agriculture 
of the section in a practical way. None 
is considered that does not promise a 
profit. Cotton, sweet potatoes, and hay 
have proved to be among the most profit- 
able activities, The 34 boys who grew 


Farm Boys and Farm Girls R eap Opportunities in 


Smith-Hughes Work 


By? C. A. COBB: 


cotton produced an average of 400 pounds 
of quality lint per acre at an average 
cost of 8 cents per pound. And then they 
marketed it cooperatively and got a 
premium for doing it. 


What Boys Do in Project Work 


HE hay crop students have been grow- 

ing what they call their “feed special.” 
This is made up of a combination of 6 
pecks of oats, 4 pecks of barley, 10 pounds 
of vetch, 10 pounds of crimson clover, and 
20 pounds of Austrian peas, sowed in 
early October. Six hundred acres of this 
mixture produced an average of 3 tons 
to the acre last year. This hay was 
harvested in May, coming in at a time 
when hay is always at a premium here 
in the South. It had a farm value of $25 
per ton. This winter crop was followed 
as soon as the land could be gotten ready 
with a mixture of 1 bushel of cowpeas, 
1 bushel of velvet beans, and a half bushel 
of Orange sorghum seed to the acre. This 
combination is a slight. variation of an 
old standby. It produced an average of 
3 tons to the acre also, had a value of 
$22 a ton, and came off in late summer. 
The winter crop, counting everything, 
cost $15 per acre, or at the rate of $5 per 
ton for the hay in the barn. The summer 
mixture cost at the rate of $8 per acre, 


or at the rate of $2.66 per ton for the 
hay in the barn. 

The potato boys, numbering 15, did 
well also. They averaged 152 bushels of 
cured, graded, marketable sweet potatoes 
to the acre. These potatoes cost 60 cents 
a bushel and sold for $1.50. Figure that 
out and you will find an average profit of 
$136.80 per acre. 


Now that makes a pretty good story 
for potatoes and hay and cotton, and goes 
to show that the coming generation is 
really discovering what an acre of good 
Southern soil under intelligent manage- 
ment can be made to produce. 


Along with this type of training the 
boys are schooled in the traditional three 
R’s. They have the advantage of play- 
grounds and the thrill of wholesome 
rivalry and contest. In the workshops 
they learn about lights and waterworks 
and gas engines and windmills and a 
thousand and one other things. This 
makes a man mighty handy about the 
house. It brings the joy that comes from 
being able to do things. 


And the Girls—and the Grown-ups 


T HAS long been the suspicion of 
some that mothers are not born with 
all the wisdom ‘and that cooks are good 

















THESE BOYS ARE DIRECTING THE 1931 ACTIVITIES OF THE FUTURE PALMETTO FARMERS, THEY 
ARE, LEFT TO RIGHT: ROY CALLAHAN, REPORTER; ARCHIE MEANS, SECRETARY; PERRY NORRIS, 
TREASURER; WILBUR HUNTER, VICE-PRESIDENT; AND TILLEY SMITH, PRESIDENT. 
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meet these problems, 
the teacher of home 
economics is doing for 
the girls in her classes 
who are to be the 
keepers of homes of 
tomorrow. Men and 
women are going to be 
stronger and finer and 
the results of their 
lives will be richer be- 
cause of this new or 
real education. 

But this is not the whole Smith- 
Hughes story. Back to that same South 
Carolina community: There. are the 
“evening classes” with an enrollment of 
191 adults ranging in years up to 80. 
They are all farmers, owning farms that 
range from the smaller one-horse type 
up to 800 acres. Eighty per cent are 
financially independent. As a matter of 
fact, there is not much need for credit in 
this community—and that in spite of the 
fact that much of the supplies are ship- 
ped in. The community used to ship in 
from 50 to 75 carloads of hay every year. 
That is why there was a hay project. As 
a result of hay growing, imports have 
been cut in half. With these adult farm- 
ers there are all of the: diverse interests 
of the section. However, they are most 
keenly interested in the more economical 
production of their main staple—cotton. 
Yet they are adopting other practices 
that will help toward making their farms 
self-sustaining. The study of fertilizer 
has been a major.subject with both the 
adults and boys. This has developed right 
practices in the selection of the right 
combinations of plant foods and in their 
application to crops. The farmers have 
learned that the old type of fertilizer mix- 
tures were uneconomical and that cost 
per unit of production is in inverse pro- 
portion to yield per acre. They are using 
better fertilizer in larger quantities. 

This is a fair sample of what Smith- 
Hughes schools are like and what the 
188,000 persons enrolled are getting from 
them. The Smith-Hughes idea is not 
only effectively readjusting the training 
of the youth of the land but is reaching 
out and serving those who did not have 
such privileges when they were in school. 
It is telling the story of our possibilities 
in a manner that cannot be doubted. And 
the results generally have been just as 
outstanding as in the case of this par- 
ticular school. The system not only 
works; in it we have a mighty instru- 
ment for advancement of rural people. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 

Solution to Sham-Rock: 1, Sham; 2, 
Slam; 3, Slap; 4, Soap; 5, Soak; 6, 
Sock; 7, Rock. 
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N OUR April 1 issue we printed the 

boy’s letter that won first prize in the 
scrapbook contest ; this time we are print- 
ing the first prize girl’s letter from Erna 
L. Kramer, Washington County, Texas. 
The complete honorable mention list will 
be found on the next page. 

. A MOST DESIRABLE COMPANION 

SN’T a scrapbook the most desirable com- 
] panion? It’s witty, sentimental, education- 

al, brings back memories of bygone days; 
in other words, it’s just what you make it, 
and usually contains something to please every 
mood. That is why I keep 


The Young Folks | 


Harrison, Chambers County, Alabama, 
when they read this :— 

“I have cut from an old Sunday school book 
the name, “Our Little People”; This I pasted 
in one corner of a page. Beneath this title I 
pasted several boys’ pictures. These are boys 
that ‘dated’ several girls and me.” 


Hustling Young Folks 


4N codperation with the Young People’s 
Department, nearly 800 boys and girls 
are taking part in the planting of walnuts 
from historic grounds. 





one, or I should say sev- 
eral, for I really do. It’s 
kind of like a girl: made 
of sugar and spice and ev- 
erything nice. (Now boys, 
don’t get excited.) 

I have three types of 
scrapbooks: a 4-H Club 
Scrapbook, an Art, Poetry, 
and Other Sentiments 
Book, and a Recipe Scrap- 
book. 

It’s easy to understand 
what my 4-H club book 
contains. Of course, not 
sugar and spice, but cer- 
tainly everything that’s 
nice, such as_ yells and 
songs that are full of pep; 
newspaper. clippings 
of club activities, pictures, 
and records of my work 








been planted 
ately after they were 
received in order to 
make germination more 
certain. Each planter 
will be asked for a re- 
port at the end of the 
year. Mt. Vernon wal- 
nuts are being planted 
by six community 
groups: the first year 
French class of Pike- 
ville (N. C.) High 
School; a 4-H club 
group at North Zulch, 
Texas; the Farmville, 


(N. C.) Garden Club; 








and the prizes I have won; 
also notable work done by 
my friends. I intend to 
add some pages for the 
autographs of my 4-H 
friends. Don’t you think 
that would be a splendid addition. 

My Art, Poetry, and Other Sentiments Book 
contains copies of famous paintings and some 
that are not famous, but just as pretty and 
interesting. Bits of poetry and sometimes 
long poems, wise sayings, and bits of prose 
which are unusual and not likely to be seen 
in print again are included. An unusual fea- 
ture in this book is all my valentines, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and birthday greetings received 
from the time I first started school until now. 
It’s a pleasure to turn the pages and see 
what one friend sent when I was in the first 
grade, or what another sent when I was a 
freshman in high school. One of the pictures 
that I think is particularly interesting in 
this book is a reproduction of the painting 
“Mona Lisa,’ by Leonardo Da Vinci. 


In my recipe book you will find all about 
sugar and spice, and my favorite recipes, 
also such as I think would be useful in the 
future. That sounds rather sentimental, but 
everything we learn to do, especially in the 
4-H club, helps to prepare us for future work, 
so why not that? Anyway, someone hinted 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. That may or may not be so, but 
I do know the greater part of the way to 
health and happiness is through the stomach. 

Have my scrapbooks helped me in any 
way? Sure! It’s easy to write the history 
of your 4-H club work at the end of the 
year when you have a complete record of 
it in your scrapbook. If there is anything 
you have forgotten, all you do is look it up 
and refresh your memory. When I’m kind 
of lonesome or would like to see a friend my 
art book drives away the “blues.” Very often 
when I want a tempting lunch or something 
unusual for refreshments for a party my recipe 
book proves its worth. 

After all is said and done, I still stick to 
what I said in the beginning, that a scrap- 
book is a very desirable companion. 

ERNA L, KRAMER. 


A little fun and we must bring the 
scrapbook contest to a close. What do you 
reckon the boys will say about La Merle 


ONE WHOM ALL THE YOUNG FOLKS 
HAVE WANTED TO MEET. 4IT’S NONE 
OTHER THAN CARLTON WILLIAMS 
HIMSELF, CREATOR OF CRAZY IKE. 


Freshman Class of Dub- 
lin (Ky.) High School ; 
the Boys’ Class of the 
Methodist Church, St. 
Francis, Ark., and a school group at 
Jasper, Alabama. Good luck and success 
to every one of you! 

“I am keeping Washington’s ‘Rules of 
Behavior’ for further reference,” writes 
W. A. Howell, Jr., Greene County, Geor- 
gia. He is 12 years old and travels by 
bus to a good consolidated school eight 
miles from his home. 

Young folks have been surprising their 
parents and neighbors for a long, long 
time, and here comes Ben Howell from 
Augusta County, Virginia, to tell us about 
an enterprising young fellow in his neigh- 
borhood just exactly a century ago. 


My Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I am writing you this letter to let yow 
know that I received your nice card saying 
you got my ditty for Crazy Ike. The best 
part of it is you say you are my buddy. 
Now that sure sounds good to me. I am a 
young farmer and live in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia, close to the place where Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented the first reaper in 
1831. The International Harvester Co. is cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary here now. 

I saw. a five-reel motion picture of it last 
week. It was very interesting and educational. 
You and your buddies must not miss it if 
the picture passes near you. It will be espe- 
cially good for the youngsters for McCormick 
was only 22 when he invented it. 

Even some of the statesmen told Cyrus they 
didn’t believe it would ever work. He just 
bristled up and gritted his teeth and kept on 
keeping on. 

BEN L. HOWELL. 


Palmer Long, Eagle Lone Scout of Lee 
County, Alabama, is rendering real serv- 
ice to rural scouting. Did any other 
Southern scouts hear his talk broadcast 
over Station WAPI on March 6? 





boy is to send in the coupon below. 





Do You Want to Be a Scout? 


"PRE scouting program is available to every boy whether he lives in a 
~ thickly settled community or on an isolated farm. The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist is ready to help all. The first step for the 


To Young People’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist :— 


I want to be a scout. Please tell me how to proceed. 


EOI oon isis Seas as R4 db os Vade AAR eoE a hs PC. ee 
EN a asia lain ae Haale eae NN ARERR AS nha 
(Mail this application to your nearest office) 
4 
ity; Meece. —s a ~) 





All walnuts should have | 
immedi- | 
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You Can’t Make the Sun Shine 
—so make MORE HAY while it shines 





McCORMICK-DEERING 
Hay Tools 


AKE the most of those all-too-few 

sunny days at haying time with the 
fast, modern mowers, rakes, loaders, 
stackers, etc., in the McCormick-Deering 
line sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your town. Every machine in the line 
is built for time-and-labor-saving speed 
and efficiency that helps to cut costs and 


produce better hay. 


The New McCormick-Deering Cylinder- 
Rake Hay Loader especially merits your 
consideration because of its cost-reducing 
possibilities. It is a one-man loader, built 
entirely of steel with the exception of the 
It picks up hay from either 


rake bars. 
swath or windrow. 


Don’t wait until haying time to find out 
what you need to speed up haying oper- 
ations. Be ready in advance by checking 
Over your present equipment and seeing 


your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


WwW 


The new Cylinder-Rake 
Loader (shown at work 
above) is fully adjustable 
to pick up short hay, work- 
ing close to the ground. 
The rake-bar teeth are 
timed to meet the hay 
gathered by the cylinder 
teeth — thus maintaining 
an even delivery of hay to 
the rack at all times. Note 
the adjustable top-section 
which discharges hay three 
feet closer to the rack when 
starting the load. It’s 
mighty handy on windy 
days. 





McCORMICK REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 
1831 1931 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
CUncorporated) 


Chicago, III. 











| LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? If so, read the advertisements in each issue 


of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 





SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 
have been quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1929 or 1930. Spend 


it wisely by demanding advertised products. 








DIP NOI 


Standardized 


Sheep 
and P 





— Swine 






oultry 


_~ Horses — 
For Cane all Livestock 


—_— Germicide 


Parasiticide—Disinfectant 


Kreso Dip No. 1 Standardized is non-ieritat- 
ing, effective and inexpensive. It kills lice, 
sheep ticks, mites and fleas; drives away in- 
sects and mosquitoes; helps the healing of 
mange, scab, ringworm and other skin dis- 
eases. It disinfects, cleanses and deodorizes. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins write to 


Desk K-64 P, Animal Industry Dept. of 





-PARKE. DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North 


Count as one word each initial, 


abbreviation, and whole number, 














SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance 18 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish te use. 





225,000 
175,000 
1,000,000 


— -Alabama 


aL FIVE EDITIONS 











Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. 
Mississippi Valley 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13e a word 
Kentucky- -Tennessee. 125,000 oe Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word 


Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. It will pay including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
many advertisers to use other editions as per list below, erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
Edition— Circulation— | States Cover Regular Classified— 


ed— 
. S. C., Va., West Va l5ec a word 





Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13c¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Texas and So. Okla..... a 10c a word $ 
Whole Seuth. scncsscssses 55e a word $ 


ae sry’ Classified— | 
$14.00 per irch 
$13.00 per inch 
$7.50 per inch 


$10.00 per inch 
50.00 per inch 








DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 





days 
Additional 
Write plainly. 


in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. 


noo. o 


Address athe. aa Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern en Raleigh, N. C. 


d set in larger type is more tis- 


Your a 
tinctive snd 
inch in table. 


attractive. Note rates per 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 North- 


ern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul. 


Florida 


Gas Station- Truck Farm,—2% 
road No. 92 with very heavy 
net from vegetables last year; good 6-room bungalow, 
bath and electricity, valued at $5,000; also 2 and 3 
room houses, rented; road stand and store. Neighbor- 
ing places valued $10,000 to $50,000. Big value here at 
$5,500, only $1.2 T. Tiller, Bonded Strout 


250 down, B. 
Agent, R. No. 2, Paola, Sanford, Fila. 


Minn. 





acres on main asphalt 
traffic; estimated $2,000 





Pennsylvania 


100 Acre Money Maker.—In fertile Carlisle, Pa., ter- 
ritory, handy markets and advantages; 70 acres tillage. 
abundance fruit, wood and good water; dandy 6-room 
home, good 45x60 basement barn, other buildings, in- 
sured $3,700. Low price $4,700 includes 3 mules, 9 
cattle, shoats, implements, etc.; terms arranged. Page 
86 of free catalog 1,000 bargains. Strout Agency, 
1422-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Texas 


35 acres irrigated citrus land, 
Janvier, Edcouch, Texas. 


Why keep on paying rent when you can 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 
acres or more; terms 10% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, 
half bale per acre, 
dependable and 


$150 acre. Noel 





buy good 
Prices range 
55.000 acres in tracts of 80 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
yielding one-fourth to one- 
no boll weevii; corn and feed crops 
make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools. roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock. Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains 5. farms. Free log. Bel . 
Pa nll ca .alog elt Realty 





200 acres pic land, well located; 
cheap; long terms. Box 105, Powhatan, 


Dairy Farm.—Thousand dollars income monthly. 
wnared other farms. Reuben Burkholder, Waynesboro, 
rginia. 


Rappahannock Valley Farms.—Virginia 
tates, dairy, stock, poultry, grain farms. Midway be- 
tween Washington and Richmond, 55 miles from each. 
Catalogues furnished. Elliott Brooks, Fredericksburg, 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


improvements ; 
Va. 








Colonial es- 














Bulbs 


Circular Dahlia Byparten.~-2¢ mixed 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 


Dahlias, $1 dozen; assorted. Gladiolus, 
assorted. Mrs. John Maxwell Brevard, N. 


Twenty gorgeous, large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, 
doliar; prepaid. Fifteen beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwyn Park, Calif. 


bulbs, $1. 





75ce dozen; 
C. 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Millions Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants, 
75c thousand; prompt shipment. Porto Rican Potato 
plants, $1.50; cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., 
Baxley, Ga. 


Plants. —Cabbage, 
90c; 1,000, 
same price. 
Walters, Va. 

Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 1,000, 
1.25: 6,000, $6. Sweet Spanish Valencia: 1,000, $1.50: 
6,000, $7.50; delivered, postpaid. Armengol| Farm, 
Laredo. Texas 


PLANTS—LEADING VARIETIES 
Sweet Peppers, Eggplant: 100, 50c; 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50; Ca 1,000, $2; collect. 
Tomatoes: 500, $1.2 hy . F $2.25; prepaid. 
1,000, $1.75; collect. ites Onion, Let- 
tuce, Collard: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 





Potatoes ready. 200, 50c; 500, 
$1.50: prepaid, Tomatoes, Pepper, May 10, 
300k orders now, Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, 














75c per thousand, collect. Cauliflower, $3.50 
per 1,000, prepaid 
BULLOCK’S PLANT FARM 
White Springs, Fla. 

Plants Ready.—Onions: Valencia, Prizetakers. Ber- 
mudas, Wax: 1,000, 60c; 6,000, $3. Tomatoes: Mar- 
globe, Earliana, Stone, Baltimore: 1,000, $1; 10,000, $8. 
Lind, Cotulla, Texas. 

C.o.d,_ Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants: $1. 1,000: 
4,000, $3.75. Beautiful calendar, price list free. Al) 


kinds of plants, vegetables and flower seed. Clark Plant 





Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Millions frostproof ee At Onion plants, lead- 
ing varieties: 300, 75c; $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
$1.25, 1,000; agg Teiscmastion guaranteed. R. R. 
Lankford, Franklin. Va. 





Fine frostproof Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 300, 85c:; 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. $1. 1,000; ex- 
pressed collect. Name variety. Quality Plants always 
Vv. C. Lankford & Sons, Franklin, Va 


Millions Frostproof Plants.—C abbare: 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Tomato, $1.25; Collard, 75c: Porto 
Rico Potato, $1.45. Quick shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 














Te, 1.000: 





Porto Ricans, Early Triumph Potato plants: : $1.75 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
plints, $1.25 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. at- 


ing, Dun and Bradstreet. Altman Plant Co., Alma, 


Marglobe, Baltimore and Stone Tomato plants: $1, 
1,000. Best varieties Pepper and Eggplant: $2, 1,000 


Ga. 











Millions Porto Rico Potato, government inspected: 
$1.50, 1,000. Special prices quantities. Lakeside Plant 
Farm, Lakeland, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. 
Tomato plants; Marglobe, Bonny Best; 500 mi le; $i. 
1,000. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000 Cab- 
bage plants, spring grown: 500, 60c; 1,000, 75 Sims 


Potato Plant Co., 


High grade Tomato, Cabbage plants, hundred per cent 
good. Leading varieties Cabbage ready: 300, 75c: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Express: $1, 1,000: 10,000, 
$7.50. Varieties Tomato, onan mailed. J. T. Coun- 
cill & Sons, Franklin, Va 


Number one frostproof Sere plants; Jersey, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Flat Dutch; Bermuda Onions: 300, 
Se; 50 000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000, $6; express 
collect. | Good plants, prompt oe. American 
Wholesale Plant Co., Fr anklin, 


10 million eg Tomato a from state certi- 
fied seeds. Also Baltimore, Bonny Best, ete. Write 
or wire for samples and prices—also on Cabbage, Onion 


Pembroke. Ga. 














Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 














Frostproof Re wh 500, 75e; postpaid. Ruby Dell- 
inger, Newt 

Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. Setzer Plant 
Farm, Claremont. N. C. 

New crop Jersey and Charleston Cabbage, $1; ex- 
press. E. Morris & Son, Maxton. N. C. 

Tomatoes (Stone, Redrock) and Cabbage, 85c thou- 
sand: 500. 55c. True Plant Co.. Florala, a. 

Frostproof Early Jersey Gow plants. $1.25 per 
thousand; delivered. E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N. C. 


~Buchanan’s ¢ Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 50; 
postpaid. Finest grown. Buchanan's. Memphis, Tenn. 


Onion and Beet plants: Oe: 1,1 


500, 90c: 1,000, 
Any variety. Sunbeam Plant Farm, 





$1.35; id. 
Frans yt 





Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage. 
ion, Tomato, P aed and Pepper plants. 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


agpetage plants: 60c, 
Tomatoes, $1.25; 
4 Barley, Ga. 


On- 
Davis Plant 





1,000; Potatoes, $1.50; Mar- 
Pepper, $2. Georgia Plant 





Cabbage, Onion and Beet plants, leading varieties: 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35; prepaid. Blue Ribbon Plant 
Farm, Franklin. Va. 


Before buying Tomato, Cabbage and Sweet Potato 
Plants get our wholesale prices. Wholesale Plant Com- 
pany, Waycross, Ga. 











Cabbage plants (Wakefield): 500, 40c; 
1,000, G0c; 5, $2.50; charges not prepaid. J. S. 
Greenlee, Hermanville. Miss. 

6.000 White or Yellow Onion plants, $3. 3.000 Cab- 
bage, $2. Large plants, full count guaranteed. T. C. 
Warren, Carrizo Spr as. 

Lea varieties Cabbage. Onions. Collards: $1. 
1,000. toes, $1.25. Pepper. Reaplants, $2.50. 
Postpaid. W. H. Branan. Gordon, Ga 





Special Price Plants.—Cabbage and ee Onion: 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75e; 5,000, $3. Fine plants guaran- 
teed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Teading varieties Cabbage. Onions. Collards: $1. 
1000. Tomatoes. $1.25. Pepper, Egeplants, $2.50 
Postpaid. Piant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. 


age gO Potato plants, $1. a. First of All qpnete 
plants, —_ Ss age plants, $1 
Padgett & Carter, “Sue Ga. 


= Porto Rican Potato me $1.75 thousand; 
5,000, $3. Leading varietion Tomato plants, $1.50. 
‘Write for dealer prices. ickland Plant Co., Mershon, 














Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Qnion plants. pre- 
+ 500, 75c; 1.000 Onions $1; 1,000 Cabbage $1.25. 
: guaranteed. Interstate Plant Co., Luce- 


and Sweet Potato plants. J. P. Councill Company, 
Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 

Millions nice field grown Cabbage plants now ready 
for shipping. Wakefield and Flat Dutch: 3 75 
500, ye 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Express collect, $1.25 
per 1,000. Good plants, quick delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va 





Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. 
Marglobe Tomato plants, $1.25 thousand. Baltimore 





and New Stone Tomato plants, $1 thousand. Ruby 
King Pepper, 50c hundred; $2.25 thousand. Prompt 
shipments Guepenseed. Tuten & * oe Plant Farm, 


Baxley, Ga 


Seentueaat Cabbage Plants.—Large, open field grown, 
true ie name. Copenhagen and all leading v 














Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato 
olants. April. May, June deliveries: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch Cabbage, pag ele — and Collard plants 


ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; $1.80: 5,000, $2.50, 
First class plants, count “hy oie shipments guar- 
anteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Buy C.o.d. Frostproof Plants. Re Cees, Beet 
and Suien: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3. aulifiower : 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. " Broceoli: 500, 75¢; 1000. $1.50. 
Bonny Best, Clark’s Barly, Chalk’s Jewel, Early De- 
troit. Brimmer and Baltimore: 500. 1,000, $1.50; 
5 uby King, Giant,’ Pimiento and 
1,000, $2. Eggplants same price as 
Good piants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Dewberries 
$1.25; 
Thompson Strawberry plants, 
A. Pardue, Henderson, N. C. 


100, $2. 300 
$1.25; 


50 Lueretia Dewberry plants, 
Klondyke or Lady 
delivered. W. 





Flowers 


Chrysanthemums.—Largest grown: 
Write for wholesale prices, Mrs, 
Jasper, Ala. 


15 varieties. $1.10. 
Lee Dill, Florist, 





Xudzu 


Kudzu _ roots, crowns, $15. Burr Clover Farms, 
s. 


$10; 
Rock Hill Cc. 





If you wish to grow the best pasture and_hay plant 
known, write for information. Rock Glen Farm, 1708 





Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
Plant Kudzu for permanent pasture and hay. Grows 
through longest drouth. Perfectly hardy. More nutri- 


tious than alfalfa. ‘dea more. Needs no lime, fer- 














tilizer or inoculation. Never has to be_ replanted. 
Never a pest. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, 
Monticello, Fla. 
Onions 
Onion Plants.—Large, pencil size; Prizetaker, + 
Spanish, Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 75c; 
1,000, .25; 3,000, $3.50; 6.000, $6. All posipaid. 
Prompt shipment. Sa ‘action guaranteed. Culvei 
Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
Potatoes 
Porto Rico Potato plants; millions; inspected. 5,000, 














Potatoes 


Big Stem Jersey and Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 
thousand; delivered fourth zone; $1.50 collect. Special 
prices ten et lots. J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corp, 
Penney Farms, : 


Red skin and sae Porto Rico, 
Norton Yam Potato plants, rasied from vine cuttings: 
$2 per 1,000. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett 
St., Raleigh, N. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.60 per thou- 
sand; five thousand lots, $7. Can fill your order today, 
Good strong plants, prompt shipments guaranteed, J, J. 

3oatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, ens in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand; five thousand, $1.40; ten thou- 
sand or more, $1.25 thousand. Satistaction. guaranteed, 
G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 





Nancy Hall and 











Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown slips, for 
shipment May 10th to May 2 1.75 per thousand; 
May 2lst to June 10th, $1.50; June 11th to June 20th, 
after June 21st, - Order early and _ specify 
shipping date. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, N. C. 

Porto Rico, Early Triumph and Nancy Hall Potato 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.90; postpaid. Express collect: 

1,000, $1.50; —, $7. ay King Pepper plants: 
300, 65c; 500, $1; 000, $1. Tomato plants: 300, . 
ed . $1.65; Fm " Southeastern Plant Co., 

itts, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants grown from vines 
from our own hand selected certified stock which we 
make three to four hundred bushels per acre; $1.75 thou- 
sand; five thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. Can 
fill all orders day received, Count and quality guaranteed, 


























We are reliable; have your banker look us up. 30at- 
right & Strickland, Mershon, Ga, 
Tomato 

Tomato plants, roots mossed, postpaid: 500, 70c; 
1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

All leading varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1; 100, 
40c; prepaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 

Earliana, Marglobe and Brimmer Tomato plants, ready 
after April 15th. 100, 60c; 500, 1,000, $3: post- 
paid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies yt, N. C. 

Tomato Plants.—Large, stalky; grown from certified 


seed; disease free. Marglobe, Bonny Best, Baltimore. 
$1, 1,000; 10,000 up, 90c. Prompt delivery. Pembroke 
Plant Co.. Pembroke. Ga. 








Tomato Plants. —wilt resistant “Norton, 1 Norduke, “Mar- 
globe; also eh Pink and Brimmer. 100, 30 cents; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.7 Dahlia collection; nine, all different, 

















a sristol Plant Co.. Bristol. Ga. labeled, $2 delivered. Prompt shipment. L. T. Pea- 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.40, 1 1,000; 5,000, $1. oo, Cock. Harbin, N.S. 2 
i . B. De ristol, 
Quick service. a Nursery Stock 
Certified Porto Rican Potato plants. an: 5,000 up, : 
$1.50 thousand. Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Southern cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ueen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C, ale teresa te a — v 
Pure Porto ai and Nancy Hall Potato plants, from 
treated seed: $2, 1,000. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. Seeds 
Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Py 
. ‘ : 7 and: Less than 50c per acre will make 30% to 50% bet- 
ae § and Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75 thousand; on crop, pea gies Bh eee Ceteaten, Alao 
> —  writes:. ‘‘Made 60 bushels eS to acre with Nitra- 
Certified Porto Rico Potato; pure, large “and vigorous germ. 40 bushels without, better than fertilized pea- 
Plants: 5 1,000. D. L. Raulerson, Rockingham, nuts."’ G. P. Boone, Mayesville, Ga.: ‘Soybeans more 
Georgia. than twice as high, fuller of fruit than where not used. 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; pre- 
paid. Full count strong plants. J. T. Holland, Lenox, 
Georgia. 

Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Riean 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, $1.50. 














Certified, improved, red skin Porto Rico Potato 
plants, $2.75 per 1,000; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- 
terfield, S. C. 

Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per thousand; 
prepaid. Order filled same day received. Malcolm 
Duke, Dresden, Tenn. - 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
up: berg 1.000; f.o.b., cash with order. Kimbrel 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 











I. L. Artis, Four Oaks, N. C.: 
finger peas planted made 7 bushels. From three pecks 
cowpeas gathered 25 bushels. Peanuts did splendid, 
even with awful drouth we had.’’ Inoculate peanuts, 
cowpeas, velvet beans, soybeans with Nitragerm. Im- 
proves crop and land. Insure your crop; it costs lit- 
tle: adds life to your soil. Easy to use, mixed with the 
i shipped parcel post. Costs $1.35 for 5 bushel size; 
for 2 bushel size; 50c for 1 bushel size. We can 
ship c.o.d. Name crops when ordering. Nitragerm has 
stood the test for twenty years. The Nitragerm Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga. 


“One gallon little lady 











WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guirantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 























5e, 1,000. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Tomato, $1.2: liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Coliard, $1. Brussels Sprouts, $1. Porto Rico Potato, $1.50 per 1,000. adhe for Otootans. 
$1.45. Ruby King Pepper: 50c, 100, ore $4, 1,000. THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, ii 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; spe ms 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5.498, 
ss; 10,000, $50, ‘Bermuda Onions: $i, 4,000. to: $4.90 thousands fog, | April delivers. J.C. Tore Grow Beans under contract. Siler, Summertown. Gi. 
mato plants, leading varieties: 500, 75c: le 25. he > 0 bushel. Earle Campen, 
Ruby ing, Pimiento, Hot teak 500, $1; 1,000, Porto Rican Potato plants, certified and pure: 1,000, _ ae yotew. $1.6 — 
$1.75. Porto Rico Potato: $1.75, Satisfaction $1. 75; 5,000 50. Moss packed. Satisfaction guar- meme 
guaranteed. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. anteed. Owens Bros., Pembroke. Ga. Tokios, $1.50 bushel. Perrion Harris, Ransomville. 
Millions Porto Rico Potato plants; April, May, June Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; large lots ee bi at i seed 
} ; * y,. 3 rs " 7 : y seed. 
deliveries: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; over 5,000 at $1.50 $1.25. a parks. = M sad dealer. Satisfaction eeed Pa tog Besse, Fess. Soybeans; recleanec 
per 1,000. Jersey, Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch ‘Suaranteed ameron, Baxley a. s 
Cabbage, and Collard plants ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, Nancy Hall Potato plants: free from disease; ready For Sale.—All varieties Soybeans. Write for prices 
75c; 3,000, $1.80; 5,000, $2.50. Good plants, count May Ist. 00, $1.7 10,000 lots: $1.50, 1,006. now. Winstead-Smith Co.. Ransomville, N. C. 
and prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, fF. ‘¢. whe. & Sons, McKenzie, Tenn. $1.45; 


Georgia. 





Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $1 per 
1,000: express collect. Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax 
(White) or Yellows: 100, 25c: >; 1,000, $1; 


postpaid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3; express collect. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Dealers quoted 
on request. Driscoll & Briscoe, Devine, Texas. 





Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage; Jersey, 





Charleston, Flat Heads, Copenhagen and Golden Acre; 
prepaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: T5c 
per Collard and Beet plants same price as 
Cabbage. Onion: Sweet Spanish, ree and Ber- 
mudas; prepaid: 100, 30c; 500, 85c; $1.25. Col- 
lect: 75c per 1,000, «A Snowball “Caulifower, pre- 
paid: 100, 60c; 250, $1; 2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 


$2.50 per 1,000. Green Tteltan Broccoli plants, grown 


from imported seed, prepaid: 100, 50c; 250, $1; 500, 
1.50; 1.000, $2.50. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato: 
Early Detroit, Bonny Best, Florida Special. Joln 
Baer, Marglobe, New Stone and Baltimore ; prepaid: 
100. 60c; 250, $1; $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 
$1.50 per 1,000; 5, 000, $6.25. Pepper: Ruby King, 
Ruby Giant, California Wonder, Pimiento, Red Cay- 
enne; prepaid: 50, 40c; 100, 65c; 250, $1; 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.50. Collect: $2.50 per 1,000. Black Beauty 


Egeplants same price as Pose. Big St 

and Porto Rico Potato; prepaid: 500, $1.56 1.000, 
$2.75, Collect: $2 per 1,000. Our guarantee: ‘True to 
name varieties of large, healthy. well rooted plants, 
=) arrive in perfect condition, Schroer Plant Farms, 
aldosta 








Pure purple _and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
1,000, $1.56; 3,000, $4.25: 5,000, $7; 10,000, $12.50. 
1,000 postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, Fitgerald, Ga. 


Choice, selected, government inspected Porto Rican 
Potato plants for sale; $1.50 per thousand; delivery 
April 15th and after. M. L. Peeples, Scotia, S. C. 


Porte Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1,000, 
fo.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 
livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten. Winokur, Ga. 


Ready —Millions guaranteed pure, inspected Porto 
Rican Potato plants: $2. 1,000; delivered. Also 
special proposition. Write Jas. Chauncey, Screven, Ga, 


Certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 
per thousand; 4,000 up, $1.40. Good count Lr a 
Shipping after May lst. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, 
Georgia. 

















American Bulb Corp., of Florida, Jacksonville.—Porto 
Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2.25; 2,000, $4. 
Free copy Official Grades assists you in getting top 
prices. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, chemically treated, $1.50 per thousand, Full 
count, satisfaction guaranteed, W. Jesse Davis, Scotia, 
South Carolina. 


Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, govern- 
ment inspected, chemically treated. ull a" moss 
packed. $1.50 thousa thousand for 10,000 

Cash with orders. Delivery after "Apri 20, 

Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


‘a ehex 








bape er 
Blacks, $1.4 


Mammoth 


Yellow Soybeans, $1.60; Browns, x C 
5. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. 


Yellow Soybeans, $1.60; Browns, $1.50. 
Terms cash. Eastern Cotton Oil Company, Hertford, 


North Carolina. 


For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom. 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C. 


90 Day Velvet Beans, 
hand selected, $3.75 bushel, 
Farmers, Fairfax, 8. C, 














damaged, recleaned, 


$2.75; 
Osceolas, $2.25. United 





New crop, recleaned. Mammoth ere. $1.50; Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.75 bushel; in good b f.o.b. here. 
Cash with order. J. C. Muse & | ae ‘Cash Corner, 
North Carolina. 





Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chu- 
fas, Corn, Cane Cotton Seed, etc, All varieties, large 
or small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & 
Co., Tennille. Ga. 


For Sale.—New crop, recleaned Mammoth Yellow 
seed Soybeans; oven weight new 2 bushel bags: $1.6 
per bushel, f.o.b. Camden, Cash or check with order. 
F. Wood, Camden, N, 























Cane 


5 pounds our famous Gold Medal syrup cane seed. 
plents acre, 90c; postpaid. dnd Bec $7.50: collect. 
Diamond Hill Farm, Lakes ie 





















vines 


teed, 
at~ 





ock, 
‘on- 





or, 









Classified Aas 








————— RRA er 
Cane 

Buchanan’s Cane CH for Fodder.—Amber, $2.50 a 

pundred; Orange $2.6 Redtop $3.25; mixed $2.50; 


Texas Seeded $4.75. “Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
—_ 





Corn 
State certified wave Golden Prolific seed corn, $3 
pushel; f.o.b. H. E. Cline, Rt. 4, Concord, N. C. 
ntl la nn Rie: Mba ae 
Select seed corn_from certified Southern Beauty, ty, $2 
per bushel. Vv. D. Davis, Summerfield, N. C. 


ee TPs 
Buchanan’ s Seed Corn. —Finest grown. 1. Write for 
prices. Catalogue _ Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Seed Corn.—Gok ent: peck $1; bushel $3.50; 
delivered. John EB. Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 








“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 
corn made a wonderful showing in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, 1930, in the face of serious drouth 
conditions. Secure seed from originator 
who is more interested in records than 
sales.) ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed 
sold. Price $3.75 bushel. Seed from spe- 
cial seed plat and registered, $4.25 bu. 
F. P. LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 





Truckers’ Favorite, 10c pound. Bigg’s Seven Ear, 
$1 peck; $3 bushel. Cook’s Prolific, 90c peck; $2.50 
bushel. _Prepaid. 4 A. A, Bowers, Sanferd, OS 

State certified Latham’s Double Seed Corn. The rec- 
ord yielding large two eared white corn. Also Improved 
Golden Dent. Peck 75c; bushel $2.50. N. RB. Wilson, 
Wilsons Mill, N. C. 





Field selected, carefully prepared Mosby’s Prolific; 
long white grain. Also Jarvis Golden. Peck 90c; 
bushel $3. Larger quantities write. Guarantee satis- 
faction. N. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


Cotton 


Carolina Foster cotton seed, 90c bushel f.o.b, Maxton, 
N. C. R. M. Morga 








Gen uine Mexican Big Boll, inch staple; 75c bushel. 
s Greene, Oakboro, Cc. 


uencos Coker’s Cleveland 884-2 cotton seed. Prices, 
srite W. F. Woodruff, Nashville, N. C. 


Coker Cleveland 884 cotton seed, 1 year from breeder; 
Staple 1 to 1 1-16. $1 bushel. Martin Willcox, San- 
ford, N. C. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, re- 
cleaned and graced; special low price. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville. 8S. 


State certified, graded Coker No. 5 cotton seed. First 
year from breeder. Guaranteed 1 1-16 staple. _ $1.25 
per bushel. N. R. Wilson, Wilsons _ Mills, N. 


Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has ied ee at 
the Alabama Experiment Station. $1.50 bushel; quan- 























tities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, 
Georgia. 
Buy pedigreed cotton seed direct from breeder. 


namaker-Cleveland and Dixie-Triumph Wilt- Resistant 
at low prices. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 


Certified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton, 
hundred’ bushel lots, seventy-five cents. Write for cata- 
log. Woodleaf Certified Seed Association, Woodleaf, 
North Carolina. 





Grohoma 
Buchanan’s Grohoma, the ss wonder grain; one 


pound plants an acre. 1 pow $2; 5, $7.50. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 


Kudzu 











Kudzu Seed.—Free bulletin and sample. Eugene 
Ashcraft, Monroe, N, C. 
Lespedeza 
Common Lespedeza: $12, 100. Kobe, etc. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 
Peas 
All varieties Peas. Special low prices. D. F. 


Moore, Fairfax, 8. 


Choice Mixed Peas, $2 ‘per bushel. ~ Bure varieties, 
$2.25 per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8S. C. 


For Sale.—White and | Cream Sugar Crowders, Cow 
peas, Cane seed. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Select Clay or Whippoorwill Peas, $2 bushel, _ Iron 
or Brabham, $2.35. Otootan Soybeans, $3.50. J. H. 
Palmer, Tennille, Ga 


Sound new crop Mixed Peas, 2% bushel bags, $1.85 
bushel. Irons, $1.95. Send cash, Order from this ad. 
Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 

Good quality Mixed, $2.10 bushel. Whippoorwill and 
Eras, $2.20; Brabham, $2.50; freight paid. Geo. W. 
Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Potatoes 
Selected Porto Rico seed; vine grown; $2 barrel, 
Beaufort, N. C. O. W. Lewis. 


Baby Chicks 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. w prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Bor 8-3. Windsor, Mo. 


Free brooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested win- 
ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices. 7c up. 20 








varieties. Immediate shipments, prepaid. Special 
guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 





Baby chicks from standard B. W. D. tested flocks. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns. 100% safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Price list mailed on request . Pee Dee Hatch- 
ery, Hartsville, } 8. 


FAMOUS KWALITEED 
Virginia State Certified Baby Chicks 


High Quality Chicks from carefully select- 

ed purebred and blood tested_ breeders. 

Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Guaranteed 

100% live delivery. Write for Anniversary 
ffer. 


HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, INC. 
Box 458C, Harrisonburg, ‘Va. 


Salem state certified chicks will not advance in price 
this season, even though prices are too low and there 
is a strong late season demand. Write for latest prices, 
giving breed and number wanted. Salem Hatchery, 
Dept. 3, Salem, Va 


Large English type White Leghorn baby chicks, parent 
stock imported from England, $9 per hundred. Also 
Rocks and Reds, $9 per hundred. Large breed broilers, 
$8; and small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. Shipped 
c.o.d. Greystone Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











Sagrain 


Buchanan’s Sagrain, the wonder crop, $4.75 a_hun- 
drex Japanese Cane for syrup, $6 a hundred, Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Absolutely pure, choicest selected Stone Mountain 
Watermelon seed, 75¢ pound; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, 
Buford, Ga. 








Watermelons.—Our Frierson’s Kariy Market, the sixty 
day melon. Produced ripe melons sixty days from 
planting. Tested by W. C. Vail, county agent, Mobile, 
Ala. Finest quality. Seed plant two hundred hills, $1; 
postpaid. Free literature and prices larger lots on 
request. Haas Seed Farms, Inc., » Oak Grove, Ala. 


iiscdtidedes Seed 


Cowpeas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, 
seed. TT. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


“Velvet Beans, ~ Soybeans, Cowpeas, s, Chufas and “Wa- 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga, 


termelon seed. 
Cowpeas, Soybeans and Peanuts. Write us for price 


list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga- 
Cowpeas and Soybeans. All varieties. Write us 
for prices. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; ‘es em. $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.50. Red Clo $13. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return goed if not satis- 
fled. zeo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Cotton 

















Poultry and Eggs 


C-V Feeds Are Sure.—Don’t experiment. Feed C-V 
Buttermilk, Starting, Growing and Laying Mashes. 
C-V high grade Field Seed. The Carter-Venable Co., 
Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


Baby Chicks 


The South’s best Leghorn gies. 7c to 10c, Burr 
Clover Farms, Rock Hill. §. 











Coker’s Cleveland 5, Strain 2; Coker’s Foster, Strain 
4; one year from breeder, ginned at my own gin 
and graded, $1 per bushel. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, 
North Carolina. 


A. S. Bains’ Improved Cook cotton; new variety ; 
5 lock, % to inch staple, 40% to 45% lint. Easy to 
grow 1 to 1% bales per acre. $1.50 bushel. A. S 
Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 








North Carolina certified Mexican Big Boll and Coker 
Cleveland 884 cotton seed: earliest varieties; at 
cents bushel. Ginned and recleaned on farm. Maple- 
ton Farms, Speed, N. C. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Has world record of 30 bales on 10 acres and 

1,709 pounds lint on one acre; has been a 

constant winner in 5 acre contest and at 
Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 

A few bushels now will grow a patch that 
you'll be proud for your neighbors to see 
and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 

40 bolls selected from different stalks, 50 
from select stalks, or 60 average make 
pound. 40% lint, 1 inch staple, earliest cot- 
ton, easy picked and on account of strength 
and evenness of staple always commands 
a premium. 

Prices reduced over 25% to match these 
hard times. 

1 to 9 bushels, $2.00 per bushel; 10 to 50, 
$1.75; 50 to 100, $1.65; 100 or more, $1.50. 

Catalog giving full description sent on 
Tequest, 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M: Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 





a ertified Mexican Cotton Seed.—Recleaned, certified 
pezican Big Boll cotton seed; germination 93%, staple 
r to 1 1-16”, 80c per bushel, f.0.b. Mooresville, N..C. 
ifty bushel lots or more, 75c, L. T. Brawley, Rt, 2, 
Mooresville, N. 





; Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
‘owest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
a manes rion tt sees prices: Rig oe veune 

Der ton f.o. Yilson, r or Atlanta, Ga 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, k. 


Chicks. —English Leghorns = Barred Rocks, Ask 
for catalogue. Hess Poultry Farm, Mt. Clinton, Va. 


Assorted, all breeds, 
Atz’s Hatcheries, 





Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. 
$7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. 
Milltown, Ind. 


Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $8 hundred. Red Star Hatchery, Shiloh, 
North Carolina. 


BABY CH!ICKS—Quality our first consid- 
eration. Blood tested, culled and inspected. 
Reds and Rocks, $10.50; Leghorns, $9.50 per 
100. le per chick added for smaller orders. 


LINDLER’S HATCHERY, SUMTER, S. c. 


Chicks.—Virginia state certified. All breeds now 
availible. Write for price list to Pocosham Hatcheries, 
Inc., 2702 Hull St., Richmond, Va. 


American Anconas.—Record layers; extra large; ex- 
ceptional matings. Chicks, $12 a hundred. Catalogue. 
American Ancona Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Mat uthis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Giant Light Brahmas.—Bapby chicks, extraordinary 
quality; large; excellent markings; record layers. Cata- 
logue. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


























REDUCED PRICES ON BABY CHICKS 
From fine State Blood Tested stock. White 
and Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons 
nd White Wyandottes, $14 per hundred. 
Vhite Leghorns, $12.50 per hundred. Less 
quantities lc more per chick. Unusual op- 
portunity for fine foundation stock. Write 
POULTRY FARM ‘ag 4 ATCeaRY 


Statesville, N N. 








Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks, $14 a hun- 
dred. 258 egg record Ledger-North American Contest. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, - Pa. 


Start Them Richt.—Feed them C-V Buttermilk Start- 
ing, Growing and Laying Mesh. C-V Field Seed. The 
Carter-Venable Co., Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Rich- 
mond. Va. 


Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black pects 
lay exceptionally large white eggs. Chicks, $14 a hun- 
dred. oo Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, ae: 
at a. 

ser’s Brown Leghorn chicks, $12 a_ hundred. 
Golden Buff Orpington chicks, $14 a_ hundred. Extra- 
ordinary matings. Catalogue. F. Keiser. Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 

Baby Chicks.—Strong, vigorous, purebred Reds, Rocks, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Leghorns, $10 per 
hundred; lle per chick; geetpeee. Rocky Mount Hatch- 
ery, Rocky Mount, N. 




















Crotolaria 
Crotalaria (soi : 
Orchards. Bit! crop), 50c pound; prepaid, Suburban 
= Grass 
allis, C; 
Darlington, arnet grasses, etc. Free booklet. Lamberts, 





aeichanan’s Sudan will produce more hay on rich 
en than any hay seed. 8.50 a hundred. Catalogue 
ee. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 





Helm’s Accredited aie ‘s.—Leghorns, heavies, $8.50; 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, inorcas, $9.45; Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $10.50; assorted, $6.95. Instructive cata- 
log. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, “Il. 


Baby Chicks.—High quality, from flocks blood tested 
four years. Barred Rocks, 
horns. Write for circular. Fauquier Hatcheries (Vir- 
ginia State Certified), Marshall, Va. 





White Rocks, White Leg- - 





Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc- 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Island Reds, Tancred Leghorns. Chicks, $12 h 
Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg. Va. 


cks. Tompkins’ Khode 
undr 


Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at these prices. Only $1 deposit, balance c.o.d, 
Tancred Leghorns, $7; Rocks. and Reds, $8; large breed 
broilers, $6; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. 
Immediate shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville 

master chicks now for present or later delivery. 
Hatches every week. Every breeder blood tested by 
State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- 
tity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
K-560, — Harrisonburg, Va 


“ENGLISH W HITE “LEGHORN CHICKS 
200 egg flock average is what you can ex- 
pect from these 5 and 6 pound hens. Trap- 
nest records high as 102 eggs in 120 winter 
days. Special mating eggs average 27 oz. 
dozen. Blood tested 5 consecutive years. 
State accredited, white diarrhea free. Guar- 
anteed to live. Write for lowest price ever 


quoted. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
Champion, N. 








Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected from heavy 
laying, purebred flocks on free range. Rocks or Reds, 
$10.95 per 100. Ferris best 260-300 egg strain White 
Leghorns direct from Ferris, 100 chicks $9.95. Live de- 
livery guaranteed, postpaid. $1 down, balance c.o.d. 
Todd’s Hatchery, Aulander, N. C. 





Hylton’s State Certified Chicks.—Electrically hatched, 
stronger, better; quality assured. Rocks, Reds, English 
Leghorns direct. Greatest money maker strains. Every 
breeder banded. 100% live delivery, extra chicks given. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys; stock, eggs, poults. 
prices. Booklet. Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 





Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, blood tested and certified, Care- 
fully selected and inspected for health and egg produc- 
tion. woe Rocks, — and Brown Leghorns. Send 
at once for information. ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
profs? Galer _ = ee Co., Box P. Lynchburg, 

rginia. 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Our 11th Year rigid improving, blood test- 





ing our breeders. Past State Poultry 
Breeders’ Show we won 87 prizes. Have 
won at every show shown at. Our fine 


Special Pen chicks reduced. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks: $12.59, 100; $60.00, 500. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks: $13.50, 100. 
Black Giants: $15.00, 100. White Leghorns 
(Barron’s direct blood): $11.50, 100; $55.00, 
500. Lots 25 upward, add 2c additional per 
chick. Orders filled same day received. 
e. D. if desired. Postage guaranteed. 
100% alive delivery guarantee. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 
_ Columbia, S. C. 

Seventeen popular varieties hatched all blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery, prepaid to 
you. Please write for our catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown. Ind. 





200 Egg Bred Chicks.—State accredited. Per 100: 








Leshorns. $7.90: Anconas, Rocks, White Wyandoites, 
Buff Orpingtons, $8.90; Reds, Silver Wyandottes, Min- 
orcas, $9.90; assorted heavy bre ods. $7.90; assorted 





breeds, $6.90. Prepaid delivery. 
from ad. Enclose $1, balance c.o.d,. 
Farms, Box 110, Columbia, Mo. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End, the home 
of the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest 
egg bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and 
feed with our Trail’s End purebred, tested, culled, in- 
spected, and guaranteed to live chicks. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds. and broiler chicks. Write for our low 
prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Baby Chic ks.—Purebred: every chick selected, ~ Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $10 per 100. 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $11 _ per 
10 Teavy breeds, assorted, $9 per 100. 
horns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. 
to orders under 100. Big discounts in 500 and 1,000 
lots. Shipments prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawh Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Catalog free. Order 
Missouri Poultry 














Anconas 


Bd Ancona chicks, started; 4 weeks, 25c. Eggs: 
, $1. Foy Craig, Hickory, N. C. 





Brahmas 


Light Brahmas that lay. Eggs: 15. $1.75; 30, $3; 
100, $7.50 Baby chicks, 20e each. Thos. J, Wassum, 
Marion, Va. 





Games 


15 Warhorse Game eggs, $2; postpaid, 
Letcher, i 


JW Shelton, 





Cornish Games.—Cockereis, pullets: eggs $2. Free 
eatalog. Box 15, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Hamburgs 
Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, $1 setting; prepaid. 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. 
Jersey White Giants 


Genuine White Giants. Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks. eggs. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 
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Leghorns 


Dark Brown Leghorn hatching eggs. 
Clover, 8. C. 


Forest Stewart, 
Bre wn Lea ghorns. Twin Oaks Farm, Haw River, 
h Carolina. 
DENSMORE R. O. P. WHITE LEGHORN 
CHICKS—Official records up to 300 eggs. 
One customer reports average of 211% eggs 
on flock of 375 pullets. Virginia State Cer- 
tified. Blood tested 3 consecutive years, 
Write for catalog which shows our Official 
Records and compare customers’ . profits, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ae consider- 
ed, will match our prices with any and 
save you money. DENSMORE POULTRY 
FARM, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Ww rite now. 











Buff Leghorn chicks: 


reduced prices. 
Mrs. E. F. Jones, ’ 


Gallatin, Tenn. 





Write for our greatly reduced prices on our famous 
guaranteed to live White Leghorn baby chicks. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 





Minorcas 


Mammoth, heavy weight, large egg type Black and 
White Minorca chicks. Farmers Hatchery, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





Orpingtons 
3uff Orpington ones for hatching: 15, $1.50. Alvas 
Powell, Warsaw, N. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Parks’ Barred Rocks direct. Eggs reduced. Myrtle 
Hurt, Gardners, Va. 








15 we Lei 50. 
Mrs. Mamie Fish, Angier, N. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Chicks sent c.o.d., quick. All varieties. 
Hatcheries, Charlotte, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds.—Tompkins dark Reds, $1.50 
per setting. C. R. Jones, La Grange, N. C, 


Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Piumage.—Single Comb 
Rhode Isiand Red baby chicks, from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Strong, vig- 
orous, healthy chicks, guaranteed to live. Beautiful 
Pally a4 catalog free. Farm Service, Rt. 42, 

yrone 


Park’s Barred Rocks, Cream grade: 
Permit C-31. 





Farmers 











Wyandottes 
Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs: setting $1.25; 


100 eggs $7.50; delivered. Sutton’s Creek Poultry 
Yards, Chapanoke, N. C. 


Ducks 


White Pekin duck eggs: 15, $1.50; delivered. John 
E, Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 











Pheasants 


Thousands Pheasant eggs. E. R. Meadows, Luray, 


Tennessee. 
Ringneck Pheasant ones. $25 per 100. Write Norman 
Morrow, Gastonia, N. 











Punfeat 
Peafowl wanted. John Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Turkeys 
Bronze eggs, 30c. Big supply. Aygarn Turkey Farm, 
Back Bay, Va. 





Bronze turkey cues. 30c. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, 
Winston-§ Salem, N. 


~ Dark Bronze ‘turkey “eges, $4 dozen: : prepaid. J J. F. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. Cc. 


Bronze turkey poults and eggs, from pen_ headed by 
blue ribbons and grand champion toms. Grasberger’s 
Turkey Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Eggs from over 200 selected Goldbank Bronze hens 
mated to good toms, free from disease: 12 for $4; 100, 
$30; delivered. W. E. Funderburk, Monroe, N. C. 


Poultry Feed 


C-V Buttermilk Starting Mash. C-V_ Buttermilk 
Growing Mash. C-V Buttermilk Laying Mash. Full 
line high grade “Field Seed. The Carter-Venable Co., 
Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Richmond, Va. 














Poultry Supplies 


A gape remedy that will cure gapes or money re- 
funded; 25 cents, postpaid. Agents wanted. Gapo 
Products Company, Inc., Beech Grove, Ind. 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25¢. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic. Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. All merchandise sold 
on a money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 











Livestock 


For S.le.—Two 4-year-old_Percheron stallions, reg~- 
istered: 20 fine Jersey cows. Vinyard & Wright, Vinton, 
Virginia. 








Essex 
Eesex pigs for sale, Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, 
Autryville, Cc. 


Good, thrifty, wesigened Essex pigs. bred gilts. bred 
sows, service boars. E..A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C, 








Hampshires 


For Sale.—Choice Hampshire pigs, males ond fe- 
males, $25 each. L. N. Arnold. Arden, N. 


oO. I. C. 


Ohio Teageened Chester hogs, all sizes. 
Bedford, Va 


Registered O. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Head, Tenn. 





W. I. Owen, 








Poland-Chinas 

Registered Poland China. E. G, Box, Stewart, Miss. 

Registered pigs, $11. McMahon Bros, Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 

Boars, bred gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield 

Registered Gostied Poland => = ages. Champion 
breeding. Ewing Farms, 21st Avenue, Nashville, Tenn, 


Poland Chinas.—Registered bts type boars gilts, 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffre: & Sons, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Shoats.—Grandsons-ilaughters world cham- 
pions, $12. Sows, gilts; best bloodlines. Joseph Page, 
Marietta, N. C. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Poland-Chinas 


Registered big bone Poland Chinas. Ten weeks old 
pigs, backed by state and national champions for twelve 
years. Cholera immuned, Chas, W. Palmer, Rt. 4, 
Greenwood, 5S. C. 








Guernseys 


Registtred Guernsey heifers for. sale. 
& Son, Rt. 2, Greensboro, 


Half dozen high grade Guernsey heifers freshening; 
all gentle; $65 each. Registered Shorthorn bull calves, 
milking strain, roan, ready for service, Choice $65. 
R. E. Blackwell, Forksville, Va. 


R. V. Andrew 








Jerseys 
tested dams, ?. oa for 30 days. 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Goats 


milk goats, freshening soon. 
Shenandoah Junction, West Virginia. 


Two or More Breeds 


Bull and heifer calves out of Register of Merit dams. 
Priced right. Duntreath Farms, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


Registered bulls, 
Mt. 





Three Toggenburg Har- 


old Leach, 








Wanted.—Several purebred Jersey and Guernsey heif- 
er calves whose mothers gave four gallons of milk daily. 
Old enough to eat grass. Give prices and particulars, 
Address “‘W,’’ P. O. Box 1318, Raleigh. 





Dogs 





t t 
{ NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
1 the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
| specified time according to ventiazadile contract. | 





Purebred Collies. Clevie Anderson, Chatham, Va. 


Rat Terriers; Fox Terriers; Rock garden supplies. 























Puppyland, Box P, Pana, Il. 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies, c.o.d. 
Chestnut Farm, Chanute. Kansas. 

Coonhound pups of merit Absolute ae is 
guaranteed. Cheap. J. T. Umph lett, Eure, 

Registered Redbone pups, $10 and up. Good for 
any game Extra tree. Dewey Smith, Oakboro, N. C. 

German Police, the intelligent kind. Puppies all 
ages. pedigreed or without peglarees; $6 to $15. Grey- 
stone Kennel, Gordonsville, y 3 

Miscellaneous 

Earn money gathering ay Roots and Herbs. 

Booklet free. Botanical 65. New Haven, Conn, 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Write for catalog. 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


Are 


The 





your Bees paying? Are they 
Tf not, perhaps we can help you. Write for our free 
booklet, “‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.”” Tells how 
to start right. Also a free leaflet on transferring bees 
to better hives, illustrated fully by photographs. Ad- 
dress The A. I. Root Co., 113 Liberty St., Medina, Ohio, 


in good shape? 


Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
. Tenn. 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 








Seems Shochinaes 


For Sale.—Belle City Threshers, 20x32. 
Prices. Universal Tractor & Equipment 
Richmond, Va. 





Wholesale 
Co., Ine., 





Kodak Finishing 


Kodak Fininshing.—Lollar’s Velox Prints win the 


prize. The word Velox on back of our prints means 
quality, They live forever, Films developed, 10c per 
roll. Prints: 4c, 5c and 6c each. Old photos copied 


and refinished. Enlarging, tinting and framing. 
us and be convinced. We pay return postage. 
day service. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


One 





Lime 
bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. rite us for agate 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


Use Precipitated Lime-Marl for biggest and best 
crops. High in analysis; finely ground; readily avail- 
able; acts quickly; excellent results; moderate cost. 
Write for prices and descriptive folder. Marlbrook 


Lime Co., Roanoke, ie 


““Mascot”’ 
formly finely 





Of Interest te Women 


Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
{0c or sent c.o.d. 
D5, Sedalia, 





agg and Picoting 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 
Circulars free. LaKlesh Hemstitching Co., 
Missouri. 





Patents 


Low fees. 
Victor Building, 


Watson E, Coleman, 
Washing- 


Patents.—Booklet free. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 
ton. D. C 





(a South Caro- 
McGill Bldg., 


Patents.—Write to B, P._ Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Reeord of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to prose, 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building Chentie 
opposite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, Cc, 





Printing 


bond Letterheads, $1. 
same price. Samples free. 
Va. 
Distinctive personal ‘stationery 
address attractively printed. 100 Envelopes, 
box $1. 3aggeett Printshop, Windsor, N. C. 


Envelopes, state- 
Highlander, 


250 white 
ments, cards, 
Brothers, Orange, S mag 
with your name and 
200 sheets, 





Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write, Ozment Inst. 


225. St. Louis. Mo. 








Spray Materials 


Buchanan's Saeeaer Peach Spray: 5 
10, 31.75: 25. $3.2 50, $5; postpaid. 
for every purpose “described in free 
anan’s, Memphi enn, 


Tebacce 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, 
1: 12, $2. Smoking: 


pounds $1.10; 
Spray materials 
catalogue. Buch- 








Chewing, 5 pounds 


guaranteed. 
$1.50 Pipe free. Pay 




















when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco s_ best. Special prices. 
Sample 10c. Answer ad before you buy. It'll 
mean something for you. “Troutt’s s. DF1, Hickory, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best anes, mel- 
low,, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin Pool, Sharon, 
Tennessee 

Famous Kentucky Burley Tobacco.—Buy direct from 
grower. Save manufacturer’s profit. Natural leaf, mild 


tobacco for smoking or chewing, 5 pound packages, 75¢ 
to $1.25. Pipe free. Famous Kentucky Tobacco Co., 
P. 0. Box 608, Paducah, Ky. 


Want to Buy 




















Bull Dog Disc Jointer cuts through, turns under 
clovers, stalks, vines, weeds. Write for circular. Agents Boxwood, Old English. Sydney Elliott, Belle Meade, 
wanted. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, # Virginia. a 
For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson ‘Tractors: guaranteed. Wanted.—Boxwood bushes. two feet up; dwarf and tree 
Also slightly used machtnery. Universal Tractor varieties. Write Box 128, Milton, Delaware. 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, : Wanted.—Shipments cream. Highest market price 
ope paid for butterfat. Prompt returns. Catawba Cream- 
Fertilizer ery, Hickory, N. C. 
Basic Slag.—For the land’s sake. Lig for_prices. 
Hobson & Arey. Distributors, Salisbury, N. C. Help Wanted 
8 Wanted.—Single white man for dairy and farm 
Flour Mills work. State age. Habits ane experience. Eldred L. 
Easterling, Bennettsville, S. 


Bargain.—Complete 50 barrel Flour Mill unit, Amer- 
ican Midget Marvel. 


Winder Fertilizer 
Works, Winder, Ga. 


Good as new. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
Seek. clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery. Mineral, 
reéinia. 





Honey 
Choice sourwood comb chunk Honey. 

can, $2; prepaid. Fred L. 

North Carolina. 


One 10-pound 
Poole, Rt. 2, Asheboro, 





Hosiery 


Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery imperfects, 
pair, $3; postpaid. Cash wae order. 
Company, High Point. N. 


Ladies’ full fashioned Silk “Chiffon Hose, 
3 pairs $1.80; postpaid. 
omy Hosiery Co., Asheboro 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen bales postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
bargain catalogue and other specialties I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


six 
Eagle Hosiery 





irregulars, 
Seapeaion guaranteed. Econ- 








White Co., 





Rolls developed free. Rrinte $e to 6c. Wilson Studio, 





Drawer 1311. Birmingham 

Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. Tf. alnut 
Hitis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


















Dispersal Sale of 
GUERNSEYS 


24 REGISTERED COWS AND 
HEIFERS 


ALSO SEVERAL YOUNG BULLS 
On account of ill health I am offering 
my entire herd for sale. May Rose 
breeding. Several cows with A. R. rec- 
ords up to 757 pounds butterfat. Herd 
Federal Accredited for tuberculosis and 
megative to the blood test for abortion. 


‘THOS. L. ROSSER 
Charlottesville, Virgtaia 











Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 








Concord 











ings and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. uis, 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis. 

New improved Electric Water Heater: heats water 
instantly; sells $2.95. Pocket size. Bestever, 
432 3-M Irving Park, Chicago. 


California Perfumed Beads, “selling” like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. ata free. ssion Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 





Prof- 
Write 





Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $75 or more weekiy distribtting 


Whitmer Products to your friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We teach you how free. 
Earn while learning. Few vacant territo- 
ries in N. C., S. C., Va., and W. Va. Write 
er for Farmers’ Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 
Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
nd entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New York 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample a ta Collette Mfg. Co,, Dept. 


701, Amsterdam, N. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autosists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. _Rusler Co.. _Box c- 4, Johnstown, Ohio, 


If you want to get your groceries _ and household sup- 
plies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make $15 
cash profit a day besides, send me your name immedi- 




















ately. No experience necessary, Albert Mills, 9140 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 


azal distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
mote. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
may be returned. We furnish free sample case, license 
and free samples for customers—sure repeat orders. 
Exclusive territory, Ask now. Federal Pure Food Co.. 
Archer. Zo. 


Chairman Stone Warns 
Tobacco Farmers 


HAIRMAN James C. Stone of the 

Federal Farm Board warns bright 
tobacco farmers that the cut of only 9 
per cent in acreage as indicated by inten- 
tion-to-plant reports 
is not half enough. 
In a letter from him 
for this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Rural- 
ist he says :— 

“We all know that 
the 1929-30 crop of 
bright flue-cured to- 
bacco was the larg- 
est ever grown up 
to that time—approximately 750,000,000 
pounds—and the 1930-31 crop was ap- 
proximately 75 to 100 million pounds 
larger than the 1929 crop. The price sit- 
uation, as you will remember, was un- 
satisfactory for the 1929 crop, and the 
prices this last season have been from 30 
to 40 per cent lower than 1929 prices. 
If the growers this year expect prices to 
be anywhere close to satisfactory, they 
will have to reduce their acreage at least 
20 per cent. 

“Some 50 to 60 per cent of the bright 
tobaccos are exported, and the present 
business depression, which is world-wide, 
has had its effect upon the buying power 
of the importing countries. Until this 
begins to improve, the tobacco growers 
should regulate their tobacco production 





a. C. 


STONE 


downward until it comes closer to the 
consumptive demand.” 
In line with Mr. Stone’s statement is 


the following official warning from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
itself :— 

“An intention to decrease the acreage of 
flue-cured tobacco 10 per cent from the 
acreage harvested in 1930 is reported by 
growers. The production of last year, 
based on sales infor: ation to date, ex- 
ceeded expectations and will probably 
amount to 857,000,000 pounds. Stocks of 
flue-cured tobacco on hand on July 1, 
1930, amounted to 599,000,000 pounds, 
making a total supply as of that date of 
approximately 1,455,000,000 pounds. Ex- 


ports of flue-cured tobacco during the 
the eight months from July, 1930, to 
February, 1931, inclusive, were 32,000,- 


000: pounds less than in the corresponding 
period of 1929 and 1930. With little 
change expected in domestic Soneanee- 
tion, it seems probable that stocks July 1 

1931, will exceed 715,000,000 pounds. If 
production this year is 90 per cent of the 
production of 1930, the total supply at the 
beginning of the next marketing season 
is likely to be close to 1,500,000,000 
pounds, or nearly 50,000,000 in excess of 
the supply July 1930. A greater de- 
crease in acreage than 10 per cent will be 
needed to improve the market situation.” 





When to Turn Under Cover 
Crops 


ANY wait too late to turn under 
vetch, winter peas, rye, oats, or 
other cover crops. Cotton, corn, or other 
field crops should not, as a rule, be plant- 
ed on ground earlier than two weeks after 
a cover crop is turned under, and then 
only when a good job of turning under 
has been done. Poor stands and generally 
unsatisfactory results may usually be ex- 
pected when planting follows immediate- 
ly after turning under. 
Where it is available, a tractor and 








Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
ete., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


Carolinas-Virginias Edition. Publishers: Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Raleigh, N. litors: 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 


Tenn. ; Managing Editor, W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, 
ou. i Business Manager, John 8. Pearson, Birmingham, 


Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 

C.; Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; John 8. Pear- 
son, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N. Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas; Ruralist Co., At- 
RS "Ga. (H. at Hastings, Atlanta, Ga. . Mer- 
riam, Atlanta, Ga.; H. W. Brown, Atlanta, Ga.; C, A. 
Cobb, Atlanta, Ga.; L. D. Hicks, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.) Known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties: None. 

(tteped) John 8, Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and sub: aeriped before me this 27th day of March, 
1931. (Seal) J. H. Newton, Notary Public. (My com- 
mission expires January 9 1933.' 
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disk plow will do a good job. Otherwise, 
use a two-horse plow with a roller coy. 
ter attachment. There is little need, 
however, of waiting so late that the turn. 
ing under will be a difficult job. Tests 
at experiment stations show that when 
hairy vetch in an average part of the 
field on a space 10 by 10 feet will yield 
13 to 15 pounds of green material, there 
is already as much nitrogen in the soil as 
will be secured from 300 pounds nitrate 
of soda. This is a liberal application of 
nitrogen, and if the cover crop is turned 
under at this stage, or at the latest a week 
afterwards, better all-round results will 
be secured. In case of Austrian winter 
peas, the yield should be from 16 to 18 
pounds on a space 10 by 10 feet when the 
turning under is done. 





I See by the Ads 


ELL I see by the ads in this paper 

where it looks like folks has gone to 
haulin’ out fertilizers at last. You know 
a fellow makes up his mind he ain’t goin’ 
to use no fertilizer 
but along comes 
plantin’ time and he 
gets to thinkin’ how 
he ain’t goin’ to make 
no crop worth noth- 
in’ without fertilizer 
and a wonderin’ how 
he’s goin’ to get 
chewin’ tobacco and 
he can’t stand it no 
longer and goes to 
town and loads up. 








BILL CASPBR 


I see by the ads in 
this paper where one fellow’s got him a 
fine automobile truck backed up at the 
warehouse a loadin’ up good and proper. 
I reckon he must be aimin’ to put in a 
right smart crop, usin’ so much fertilizer, 
or else maybe he’s haulin’ a little for some 
of his neighbors too. 

I see by the ads in this paper where one 
fellow is way ahead of us folks in my 
neighborhood. He’s done got a patch of 
cotton up and chopped out and is a puttin’ 
down fertilizer alongside it. I know now 
—he lives down there in that fine Rio 
Grandy country where I was a few years 
ago and seen folks a choppin’ cotton in 
March. It don’t look to me like he’s got 
it thinned to one stalk in the hill yet. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like a couple of snortin’ dragons or 
something like that is havin’ a terrible 
fight. My goodness! I see it’s a piece 
about swamps and reptiles and things. I 
reckon I better read that and gee what 
varmints like that has got to do with 
crops. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
young fellow lost his shirt and had to get 
behind him a tree. Must of been April 
fool day. 


Well, well! J see by the ads in this 
paper where another fellow has lost his 
shirt. Gee whiz! Looks like he’s lost his 
pants too! And what’s he doin’ in that 
thingamajig? And why can’t teeth train 
on mush? Well I reckon I'll have to read 
that to see what it’s all about. It just goes 
to show you got to read the ads to keep 
up nowadays. 

T see by the ads in this paper where they 
got something up side down. Good night! 
I wish you'd turn it up and look at it. 
There’s a chance to get $500 just for 
writin’ a letter. Gee Whiz! I guess I'll 
have to set down and—aw shucks! The 
editor won't never let me go into any- 
thing like this. He says us editors has 
to stay out of all contests of this kind 
and give the readers of the paper a chance 
to win the money. But I sure would love 
to have that $500. 

I got a fine letter here from Ruth 
Davis at Stewart, Miss. She says: “Well 
Uncle Bill it is funny to me to see so 
many people coming out of town this year 
and going to work on the farm.” 

We don’t always wear such fine clothes 
but we got plenty to eat, ain't we Ruth. 

Yours truly. BILL CASPER. 
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LL of us who have a farm flock are 
asking ourselves, “How long is the 
‘chicken depression’ going to last?” 

They say that egg prices in the past 
few months have been the lowest in 30 
or 40 years. We can’t help but be a little 
blue about the chicken business just now. 
All around us we see folks selling their 
hens because eggs are so cheap. Is there 
any prospect of better times in the poul- 
try line, or are we going to have another 
winter like the last ? 

Well, I’m happy to learn that there’s 
a “silver lining” to this particular cloud. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just published figures that 
show better times are ahead for the 
chicken raiser. In January, 40 per cent 
fewer eggs were set this year than last, 
and 49 per cent less salable chicks were 
hatched. Also, 42 per cent fewer orders 
were booked by the hatcherymen for Feb- 
ruary and later delivery than in 1930. 
This means there will be over a third 
less pullets to lay this fall and winter. 
With fewer eggs on the market, the price 
is bound to be higher. Prospects for the 
year should look good to the farm flock 
owner. 

If you have a flock, raise eels pul- 
lets this spring to keep it up to full 
strength. If you are figuring on a farm 
flock, now is a good time to start. The 
“in and outer” in the poultry business is 
always in when he should be out and out 








‘PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
“Guaranteed to Live Chicks” 


“Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s Highest quality 
and guaranteed highest egg bred chicks at lowest prices.’’ 


Free Brooders and Feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Broiler Chicks. 


Write for our low prices. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 













‘BRED-TO 
LAY 


EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT {918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 

in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—La 


“ 4 é ying Ree 
at 113 days. Cotemars profits $8.09 per A 
Winners in 40 Contes) 
. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa.t 


TANCRED LEGHORNS 


Giant Chicks, from 330 chalk-white, 24 ounce 
up, eggs, from two-year-old hens. Big dis- 
count Now. Catalog Free. 

J. H. WEAVER, Box 2, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Hollywood Leghorn Chicks 
from mountain-bred, winter-laying 
Me ata stock. Large type HOLLYWOOD 
[WOLLYWwOOD sTRAIM] STRAIN. May prices: $8-100; $70- 
eetinemanam 10900. (3 to 6 week prices on request), 
HOLLYWOOD LEGHORN FARM, Box 24, Richfield, Pa. 


-“ 















ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
Cut price Catalog free. 290-up egg strain Tanc. Leg. and 
Heavy Mix, 7c; Brown and Buff Leg., Park Rocks and 
Reds, 8c; W. Wyan., B. Min, and Ane., 9c each. From 
1 to'2 year old hens. 100% live delivery. $2 books or- 
ders. Orders under 100 add 1c per chick. WEAVER F. 
CHICKERIES, Stuarts Draft. Va.. Box B. 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS ,"ss"so. i 
records to 336 eggs. New 
low prices. Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay others, 
or part of your money setuades. tae ag White Leghorns 
that lay big white eggs. Hat . 8 ven old . 
lets. Hens and males half price “Shipped Cc. D. 
Droval. Write for Free Cata id Special Price Bulletin. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. a3 baton. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 
There is more money in breeding and grow- 
ing good young mules than in any other kind 
of livestock. If you need a jack im your 
neighborhood and would like to buy on the 
702 Plan, write us for information. 
HE COOK FARMS, Box !-T. LEXINGTON. KY. 














REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO. 

RED P Route I navanee F 

ar POLL CATTLE, the meat nia milk breed, Home 
; 2620 R-L pa A. R. champion living produc- 
ped cow of the breed. 14 cows in herd with average but- 
erfat records of 502.96 pounds. 45 eows in herd with 
average annual records of 8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.54 
Dounds butterfat, 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 


tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 





By L. H. 





McKAY 


The Silver Lining | 
| 





when he should be in. He is always 
either “in bad” or “out of luck.” | 


Keep House Comfortably Full 

UR farm flock is one of our main 

crops. We have a laying house that | 
holds a thousand hens and pullets. Year 
before last we tried to make the house 
hold one-fourth more layers than it was 
supposed to and found that it didn’t pay. 
On the other hand, it is foolish to have 
your laying house less than full during | 
the fall and winter, because part of your | 
investment is standing idle. Also, I am 
sure that a laying house at less than ca- 
pacity would be uncomfortable during 
cold weather. Our policy here is to keep | 
the flock we can properly housed, no 
more, no less, every year. Then we have 
poultry and eggs to sell during the high 
price years, as well as during the low. 
We know that the high prices will more | 
than make up for the low, and that the | 
average price brings us a profit. 








Now we know that if we are to keep 
up our farm flock during low price years, 
our chickens must “live at home” or 
live off the farm. Last year, we made 
the largest small grain crop we ever 
made, the drouth not cutting our grain 
as it did our corn and hay. We there- 
fore have been able to cut our feed bill 
so low that it hasn’t been necessary to 
sell part of our layers to buy feed for 
the rest. Lots of folks have been wiped 
out that way this year. For, if we sell 
our layers to buy feed, it isn’t long before 
we find ourselves without either feed-or 
layers. 

Someone has said that 70 per cent of 
the feed bill can be met with farm- | 
grown feeds. I find that with the home- | 
mixed mash we use that we are buying a | 
little under a third of our chicken feed | 
in value. This year we are hoping to 
grow more grain for the chickens than | 
last year. We grow wheat, oats, barley, | 
and yellow corn, and figure we must pro- 
duce about two bushels of grain per layer. 
If we can do that, we will cut our bought 
feed bill 60 to 70 per cent and keep our 
flock up in even the lowest price years. 


Fighting Lice and Mites 

picked up some hens the other day and 

found that we have some lice to get 
rid of. We are therefore going to give 
the laying house a thorough cleaning up 
tomorrow. Tomorrow afternoon, just 
before roosting time, we will paint the 
top of the roost poles with nicotine sul- 
phate (“Black Leaf 40”) and then make 
sure that each layer is on the roost for 
the night. That will be the end of the 
lice for awhile, 
handle each bird to get rid of them. We | 
will probably have to repeat the treatment 
once or twice during the hot weather 
months. We have never been able to get 
rid of chicken lice entirely, but we can 
keep them from doing much harm this 
way. 

I am figuring on putting in dust boxes 
to see if by dusting themselves, they can 








and we don’t have to | | Nit ates 





keep the lice down. These boxes are 
made about 4 by 6 feet and about 1 foot | 
deep. Legs are put on the boxes so they 
are two feet off the floor. Peat moss |} 
sprayed with a 1 per cent creolin solution 
is used in the boxes and they are refilled 
and resprayed every two or three weeks. 
As peat moss is expensive and is not 
handled locally, we expect to try wood 
ashes with sodium fluoride added. 

The first summer we had a farm flock, 
we were overrun with mites. We sprayed 
the house with kerosene emulsion every 
five days and still didn’t get rid of them. 
Finally, a neighbor told me to get some 
spent oil drained from auto crank cases, 
cut it with kerosene, and paint the roosts 
heavily. I did this and got rid of the 
mites for the season. Since then we paint 
the roosts once a year and forget about 





the mite trouble. j 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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APRIL 30th, 1931 
| Pinehurst Farms 


2nd Auction Sale 


OFFERS: 

















AYRSHIRE CATTLE— 


been to keep Pinehurst’s 


pasts and futures. 





and breeder. 
proves the point. No obligation. 


shire cows into the sale. 


Livery Stables will be offered. 





Leonard Tufts, Owner 











38 Heifers that have and will milk profitably. 
worthy breeding animals, but their use at Pinehurst the past winter has 
winter guests supplied with milk at a profit. 
Next season a new crop of heifers will be ready to meet the reneweG 
seasonal demand, so this stock will not be carried over. 
These animals are practical dairy 


neither runts nor grades, but pedigreed milkers with notably profitable 
They will be sold at an auction worth the while of both dairyman 


Official records justify these statements. 


SAMARCAND Manor (Samarcand, N. C.) is also putting 3 purebred Ayr- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, HORSES— 


Preceding the cattle sale, some pedigreed young BERKSHIRE PIGS 
for breeding stock, and a few surplus HORSES from the Pinehurst 


Pig and Horse Sale Starts at 11 a.m. 
Cattle Sale Starts at 1 p.m. 
at the PINEHURST RACE TRACK. 


JAMES S. WATSON, Sales Manager. 
ADDRESS 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 

















These animals are 


animals in the modern sense— 





Let us send a catalog. It 


J. R. THOMAS, Auctioneer. 





J. S. Dunlop, Mgr. 




















WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
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CHICKS THAT GROW INTO PROFITS, that’s what you can expect when you buy big thrifty 
SOUTHLAND CHICKS. Our chick prices are in line with the present poultry and egg prices. 


We are in position to give prompt delivery on Barred Rocks, R. I. 
Write at once for our BIG NEW SOUTHLAND CHICK 
It’s chuck-full of valuable information. 


White Leghorns and heavy mixed. 
CATALOG. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., 


eds, White Wyandottes, 


Dept. P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 





At lowest prices ever sold. 


order. Get your emeks before you pay. $1.00 down, balance C. 
accredited, guaranteed layers by South’s 
ear from this <. 


e 
0. D. * Bia daily hatehes. Blood tested, 
oldest and largest producer. 
Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks, B. Orps., 


S. Laced or Wh. Wyan., Wh. Orps. .... 
Jersey Giants, Lt. MGMNMNAG: «02 i055 teers 
Wh. or Br. Leg., Anconas and Heavy Asstd. 


Helpful Catalog. NORMAN HATCHERIES, BOX 100, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 










Quality highest, free chicks with every 


er 

$205 $495 $8.90 $28.30 $45.00 $8 

wee 6.90 36.00 $7.00 110.00 
: 348 4.75 ret 24.00 40.09 80.00 





BIG BIRDS— BIG PROFITS 
Ss. C. WH. LEGHORN CHICKS 


Hanson-Tancred 
50% less chick sales nation wide means good 
egg prices this fall. State Certified, Blood 
Tested, Trapnested, Pedigreed Breeders, 
make our chicks best buy for you. 
BEST PLANT AND STOCK IN SOUTH 
is what experts say. Prices right. 
HOWARD FARMS, DUNN, N. C. 


K. F. Howard, Owner 
CHIC FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE 
nnee. — 
Wyckoff and Tancred Strain oe 
S. C, White Leghorns .... 

s. by Brown Leghorns . is 
Rocks and Reds .. 
White Wyandottes .... 5.5 

8S. C. Buff Orpingtons ...... 

Assorted Light Breeds 5 

Assorted Heavy Breeds 0 

100% prepaid, sate delivery guaranteed. 
this or write for circular. 

J. MN. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 14, Richfield, Pa. 


Save Money at These Prices 
S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns and Heavy 
Mixed, $8.50 per 100. Barred and White Rocks, 8S. C. 
and R. C. Reds, and Anconas, $10.00 per 100. White 
and 8. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks and 
00 Jersey Black Giants, 


8e. 
EMPIRE HATCHERIES, Bex 80, Columbus Greve. Obie 
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BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar down 
places order — chicks de 
livered any time. Pay postman balanee when the chicks 
arrive. AN purebred stock. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 













as getting eee ‘in 5 months. Mrs. C. Se! 
of 600 and sold $1 023 c 
wore of exes frame 50 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. 
BooTH FARMS, Box 678% CLINTON, MO. 


CHICKS €.0.D. 510. S10; Hears” mised, $10: Light 
oe ag guaranteed, Feeding system, raising 95% te ma- 


Cc. M. LAUVER, 





Bex 36. MeALISTERVILLE. PA. 





HAMPTON’S BI. ACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


migey. taserrer 
grid ayers. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box. P. 


Cireular. 
PITTSTOWN. N. d | 
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BIG ee 
Shirts Ties, Underwear, y/ 


: | Our Free Offers Now Famous #/ 
Immediate conning for you 
to tell your friends about 
Carliton’snational whale-of- 
a-sale! New merchandise plan 
sweeping the country from 
coast to coast. Big Cash Pay 
for you starts at once. Sales 
experience unnecessary. 
1 Shirt Free with Every 3 
Yourcustomers won't match 
thesevalues anywhere. AJso 
1 Tie Free with every 3...1 
suit of lightweight Under- 
wearFreewithevery3. Free 
Hosiery, too! The plan's a 
business winner—a proven 
money maker. 


Mail Coupon—Test this Plan 
Complete line of gorgeous 
sample fabricsgivenfree. De 
luxe presentationthat hands 
you cash with every show- 
ing. Act atOnce—Capitalize 
this amazing free offer plan. 
CARLTON MILLS, INC, 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Carlton Mills, Inc.. 

79 Fifth Ave., New York 
I think I can give away Free Shirts, 
Ties, Underwear. Send your samples. 


I  acccchn dick svoc th ongcdasseenabetentcon 


Dept. 583-3 








lL UPON 
CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 2 
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Horse injured? 


Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, ten lay-ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 
to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 
omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 
Young,Inc.,384LymanSt., Springfield, Mass. 


Sudan Grass 


The best of all Annual Hay and Pasture Crops. Feed- 

ing value equal to Timothy. Almost equal Alfalfa for 

Cows. Grows anywhere. Resists Drouth. Low 

Seeding Cost per Acre. Write U. 8S. Dept. Agriculture, 

Washington, for Farmer’s Bulletin 1126-F on Sudan. 
‘ (Advertisement) 


4 NEW KIND 
or FENCIN 


Amazing New Process, using - 
COPPER Steel Wire makes my ase eat 
fence last twice as long as ordinary 
Kea fence. Don’t buy a rod of fencing 
P| until you get my new bargain catalog, 
ys, Save 14 Your Fence Money 
Wa. 
J weeds = Fencing Cats Steal ‘Boats 
es, * Bab: 
Chicks, ete. ecld Direct from Fac- 
. Freight " service. 
ew Bargain Catalog Jim Brown. 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept. 5507A, Memphis, Tenn. 
























The Diamond Trail 


the sandy road. At the same moment, 
just as it would happen in a movie, a 
flivver popped around the corner about 
fifty feet from him. 


Mrs. Brown, who, like Bill and me, 
had been busy watching, let out a screech: 
“He’ll be killed! Oh, my poor, dear, dead 
husband!” And away she went down the 
hill rippety-bang, yelling to the driver to 
stop before he ran over the most impor- 
tant man in the world, or something like 
that. 


— the car stopped before it ruined 
any Browns. Anything would have 
stopped at sight of the deacon for he sat 
in the middle of the road throwing hand- 
fuls of sand at his own head. No doubt 
that sort of razzing drove the bees out of 
his hair, but to the strangers in the car 
it looked as though the trouble was on 
the inside of his head. Add to that the 
sight of Mrs. Brown screeching and run- 
ning down the hill with us kids tagging 
along laughing fit to split and anyone 
would naturally wonder where the keep- 
ers were. Believe me, it was a whole 
show and I don’t mean maybe. 


While all the excitement was going on 
one little bee had an idea of his own and 
beat it down the deacon’s bootleg until 
he came to hole in the sock and then he 
got busy. Very busy. And he didn’t have 
to wait long for results. That must have 
been a mighty strong bee ior the first 
time trying he raised a 160-pound deacon 
three or four feet in the air. On the way 
up and back Mr. Brown was talking to 
himself in a way that isn’t recommended 
by the Sunday school books. After cut- 
ting a few circles on one leg and tugging 
at the other boot with both hands he 
got it off and threw it with all his vim, 
which was considerable just then. He 
didn’t take any aim, couldn't if he had 
wanted to because of the sand in his eyes, 
just let ’er flicker. The boot was getting 
under way for the Rocky Mountains and 
points west when Mrs. Brown interfered. 
She always had a habit of mixing up in 
things that were none of her business. I 
suppose she wasn’t to blame that time. 
It simply happened that she had reached 
the road fence and was balancing on the 
top rail as the boot came along and nailed 
her amidships. Well, sir, she let out a 
squawk like a chicken that has swallowed 
a button hook and did the neatest backward 
somersault you ever saw in a clump of 
raspberry bushes. Bill and I fished her 
out expecting that her neck was broken, 
but there was no serious damage except 
that she couldn’t talk for a couple of 
minutes. 

While we were first-aiding her and 
peeking between the rails to see how the 
main show was percolating we saw the 
people in the flivver, a tall boy and a 
short woman, hop out and collar the dea- 
con, who they quite naturally thought 
was plumb crazy. And to be perfectly 
honest, he did look quite a bit like a cross 
between the Wild Man of Borneo and a 
dog fight. But for all that he could still 
be pompous. 

“QIIR!” he roared at the boy. “Unhand 
me instantly.” 

But the boy hung to him and asked 
what he thought he was doing. 

“I am trying to defend myself.” 

“Did you have to kill a woman to do 
that?” The boy didn’t let go though he 
was a peaked looking guy. 

“Kill a woman!” The deacon yanked 
himself loose and stared around. “What 
did you say?” 

“You just bumped a woman off that 
fence.” 


“Damnation! I don’t see—” 


“Josephus, don’t you be profane before 
strangers!” for by that time Mrs. Brown 


. 
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{Continued from page 34) 


the raspberry bushes squinting between 
the rails. 

The deacon dug the sand out of his 
eyes. “That is unmistakably my wife. 
What are you doing there, Henrietta?” 

“I fell off the fence.” She was up 
again and Bill and I were boosting her 
over. “You hit me with your boot.” 

“T am sorry.” He was hopping round 
on one foot trying to hold onto his head 
and his heel at the same time, which 
wasn’t a handy thing to do. 

“Do you think the bees have all es- 
caped, Josephus ?” 

“I hope they are all dead!” 

“But think of the honey.” 

“Woman!” He put his toe down to 
balance on. “Do you speak of food while 
I am in this condition?” 

“Are you dead, Josephus dear?” 


“No. But I am swelling fast. I need 
attention.” 
“Oh dear me! What can I do!” 


EANWHILE the other woman, the 

one who belonged with the car, had 
sized things up and-was busy. She was 
small and spry and bright and young, the 
kind who is always hitting on all six 
when there is. something to be done. Go- 
ing to the brook at the other side of the 
road, she soaked her handkerchief and 
scarf in the water and began mopping off 
the deacon’s head. He didn’t object, for 
she had a way with her. 


Well, when she got the topsoil off and 
was down to hardpan, as you might say, 
she found that he had about half a dozen 
stings on his. head beside the one on his 
heel. That wasn’t bad considering what 
it might have been, but it was plenty for 
him. At first he knew he was going to 
croak right then and there, but the cold 
water made him feel enough better so that 
he decided to let the Grants (that was the 
name of the people, mother and son), take 
him home in their flivver as it wasn’t ex- 
actly dignified for a deacon to pass out in 
the public highway. So we loaded him 
into the back seat, where he closed his 
eyes, folded his hands and leaned back on 
his wife’s bosom, groaning like a fog- 
horn. Around his head was the green 
scarf. The stung foot was propped up 
on the back of the front seat. A white 
handkerchief with blue forget-me-nots 
was tied around the heel, the ends wav- 
ing in the wind. He looked like an 
Arab chief returning from war and with 
Bill and me riding on the running boards 
as a bodyguard we sailed through the 
village. When the funeral party finally 
reached home the corpse hobbled into the 
house and lay on the sofa for the rest of 
the day. After that he was as good as 
new. 


Maybe I have taken a lot of time tell- 
ing about this, but I had to explain how 
we happened to meet the Grants from 
Burlington. Without them there wouldn’t 
have been any mystery or adventure or 
any story at all. 


CHAPTER II 


.? BILL was writing this he probably 
would be chasing the diamonds by 
now, but to save my neck I can’t get 
along any faster with it. I spent a whole 
chapter just getting within sight of 
Roger Grant and his mother and now it 
looks like there would be another, or 
maybe two, before things really begin to 
pop. But I don’t know what to do about 
it. This story reminds me of our fliv- 
ver; it won’t start until it has been 
towed all over the place. The darned 
writing business isn’t what it is cracked 
up to be, anyway. Still, there is no use 
bellvaching. So allons! That’s a French 


word meaning, “Step on it!’ that Bil 
got out of a book. 

Well, it seems that Mrs. Brown had 
sense enough to get Mrs. Grant’s address 
so, when the deacon got where he could 
live without being tied up in the green 
scarf and the forget-me-nots, she washed 
and ironed-them ready to send back to 
their owner. It happened that Bill and 
I were going to the city the next day, 
Saturday, with Gilly Cabbins in his truck 
so we took them along for her. We left 
Gilly downtown and frogged up the hill 
till we came to the street. Of course the 
number we wanted was at the other end 
of it and as we started along we saw that 
Roger Grant, the boy who had been in the 
car that day, was quite a distance ahead 
and going in the same direction. Not 
knowing if it would be polite to yell at 
him in the city, we decided to overtake 
him, which didn’t seem to be much of a 
trick as he looked like a sick string bean, 
long and yellow, with ears that you could 
see through. String beans dor’t have ears, 
come to think of it, but never mind. He 
was older than we were, probably seven- 
teen anyway, but from what we had seen 
of him he wasn’t a high hatter and we 
liked him. 


HEN we had taken a good look at 

him we noticed someone coming to- 
ward him along the sidewalk. It was a 
quiet street and no one else was stirring. 
Believe me, that hunk of cheese ap- 
proaching Roger was an eyeful, if anyone 
should step out of a hearse and ask you. 
He gave me a pain in the neck first off 
and it is cracking no secret to say right 
now that he is the deep-dyed villain of 
this story. He was about middle-aged 
and middle height and was’ fat like a 
pig, though he walked spry enough. His 
face was smooth and round and red, his 
eyes and ears and nose were small. And 
maybe he wasn't dressed! Those dudes 
that are pictured out in the mail order 
catalogs would beat it to the hardware 
section and hide under the stove if they 
ever saw him. Even his white hands were 
diamond trimmed. He sure was a tin- 
horn all right. 

Of course if he could stand it we could, 
but we couldn’t help watching him. At 
the place where he was due to meet 
Roger Grant the sidewalk had settled on 
one edge and there was a long puddle, 
due to a shower the night before. It was 
on the man’s side and he should have 
waited, but he came on, keeping to the 
dry path. Roger gave in and stepped 
toward the curb, but he was slow on his 
feet and the man gave him a nasty shove 
with his shoulder in passing. Roger, who 
was none too steady anyway, was caught 
off his balance and sent sprawling on his 
hands and knees in the gutter. Without 
so much as a look at him the man swung 
down the street. 

Mad! Say, I wished more than ever 
that I was Gene Tunney or a cave man or 
even a Missouri mule, if I only*had wal- 
lop enough to give that bum what he de- 
served. As usual, Bill didn’t waste time 
wishing’ he was someone else. He was 
himself and that was plenty. 


(To. be. continucd) 





Who Is Our Oldest Reader? 


HO is the oldest regular reader of 

The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist? The fact that one woman 
93 years of age wrote a letter in our 
“Who Killed Alma Brent?” contest has 
set us wondering. We should like to know 
not only who is oldest of all, but we 
should like to get the name of the oldest 
reader in each state and then arrange 
later to get their photograph. Please 
send us names and addresses of any read- 
ers around 90 or over who regularly read 
our paper... ito : pad aA 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRA — 
and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power Cultivatorfor 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINECO. 
1040, 33rd Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.® 


Nady Paint 
- the 


Roosts 


Paint the top of \ es moms 
lightly with “Black Leaf 40°’. 
The heat from the birds" bod. 
ies releases the fumes, which kill lice. 
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No Handling of Birds 
Recommended by Experiment Stations 
and Colleges everywhere. 

To Kill way Serey, nests and inside of house 

with “Black Leaf 40” according to directions. 
If your dome does not have 
it, send $1.00 for 10@ bird size. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 

Incorporated, 

Louisville, Ky. 











must say, “I saw your ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 








Pay 50%-100% 
Dividends 


Additional profits secured by 

putting your corn crop into a 

silo will pay you 50% to 100% 

on, your ow rie A 
1s A LEADE 





design ned to meet every demand of P tities 
Storm, time and is maintenance free. Our 
Proposition includes full allowance of 
freight and complete erection of silo on 
your farm, The attached eoupon mailed to 
us will bring you our booklet which is 
brimful of information on silage and silos, 


John D. Hindle Company, 

800 W. 22nd St.. Richmond, Va. 

Plense mail my copy of your booklet ‘‘Silos 
Pas’ and tell me about the ATLAS con- 











Crete stave silo. 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads you | 
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Pickin’s 


FORWARD OR AFT? 








Lawyer—“ And where did you see him milk- 
ing the cows?” 

Witness—“Just a trifle beyond the — 
sir.”’ 

NOT A PAYING TRADE 

“Can you give me a bite to eat?” | 

“Have you no trade, my good man?” | 

“Yes. I make counterfeit money, but it 
isn’t worth what the materials cost.’ 





LESS STRENUOUS | 
Small Sister—‘‘Let’s play that we’re mar- | 
ried.” | 
Small Brother—‘‘Naw—let’s play football and | 
then we won’t get bunged up so much.”—Life. | 


PREPAREDNESS 
“What is it?” asked the doctor who had } 
been hurriedly summoned at midnight. | 
“Nothing thi time, doc,” answered the | 
young father, looking at his \ atch. “My wife | 
just wanted to see how soon you could get | 


here in case the baby was suddenly taken ill.” 


DETOURED 


“I’m not a common tramp, your honor,” | 
said the tattered individual who was charged 
with vagrancy. 

“What are you then?” 

“I’m a tourist. I started out to see Amer- | 


ica. 
“Your tour will be interrupted for six , 
months. Next case.” | 
AUDIENCE OF ONE 
Mrs. ’Uggins—“This ’ere fellow thinks ’e can 
sing like Caruso.” 

Mrs. ’Iggins—‘‘Well, they do say as ’ow 
Caruso ’ad a beautiful voice, but ’ow could they 
know with ’im stranded on that island with 


nobody but Friday to ’ear ’im?’’—Tit-Bits 


(London). 


MUTUALLY COMPLIMENTARY 


A venerable judge sat in a place of honor 
at a reception. As a young lady of dazzling 
charm walked past he exclaimed involuntarily, 
“What a beautiful girl!’ 

The young woman overheard the compli- 
ment, turned, gave him a radiant smile, and 
said, “What an excellent judge!” 


FOR BRAINY PEOPLE ONLY 


How much does Toledo, O.? 

How much does Harrisburg, Pa.? 
How many eggs did New Orleans, La.? 
Whose grass did Springfield, Mo.? 
What made Chicago, IIl.? 

You can call Minneapolis, Minn. 

So why not Annapolis, Ann? 
If you can’t figure these out, 
We'll bet Topeka, Kan. 


why 


—The Pathfinder. 


Ham bone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





~ 
PAHSON WANTER KNOW 
How COME TOMS 
OLDEST GAL AIN’ GIT 
MAIER, BuT SHUCKS. 
How SHE GWINE GIT 


MAIEP BY HER-SEF7; 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


gittin’ 
Yassuh—en a col- 


Miss Lucy say dis ole worl’ 
mo’ smaller ev’y day. 





now! ! 
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BY A MOTORIST WHO THOUGHT 


Don’r raise your eyebrows. If you don’t 
believe poor oil can put a walloping big 
crimp in a bankroll, it’s because you don’t 
know all the facts. 

Have you ever seen the insides of a motor 
that got a dose of bad oil? And the repair 
bill for bringing that motor back to health? 
They are object lessons worth looking at. 
They will convince you for the rest of your 
life that you have no business taking chances 
with any old oil. And why in the name of all 
that’s sensible should you take chances when 
it’s so easy to give your motor the safest lu- 


brication it can haye—by insisting on oils 





lectuh kin hem you up mos’ enny-whar, | 


made 100% from Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
Why is crude important to you—the 

buyer of finished motor oil? Because the 
| finest motor oils can be made only from the 
finest crude—and Pennsylvania Crude is the 
best base for motor oil the world has ever 
| known. Why is it better? You'll have to ask 


Nature. When she created it she played 


ALL MOTOR OILS WERE ALIKE 


favorites. She gave it greater oiliness, greater 


freedom from impurities. She gave it a 
headstart over every other crude oil known. 

And don’t forget that the refineries which 
turn this remarkable crude into finished oils 
have been refining oil longer than any of the 
others. In the Pennsylvania field you will find 
the most modern refining equipment in the 
industry. No wonder, then, that Pennsyl- 
vania motor oils stand up when other oils 
quit. No wonder that they have demon- 
strated their longer life and greater resis- 
tance to heat while performing the toughest 
lubricating jobs: in automobiles, tractors, 
airplanes, motorboats; in locomotives, sta- 
tionary machinery and turbines. 

Many brands of finished motor oils wear 
the emblem shown below. Each is made 


100% 


Each is bonded to protect you. Buy what- 


© from Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 


ever individual brand you prefer—and get 
a sweeter, longer life for your motor. 


© 1931, 


P.G.C. 0. A, 








| This emblem appears 
| on many different 
brands of motor oil. 
It guarantees that 
the oil which displays 
| it is made 100% from 











- 





PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 








Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. The 
maker’s individual 
brand guarantees the 
quality of the finished 
product. 
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LUCKIES are 
always kind to 
your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows —that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—made of 
the finest tobaccos —the Cream of the 
Crop —THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED” —an 
extra, secret heating process. Harsh 
irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These 
irritants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No 
wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 
your throat. 

















The advice of your physician is: Keep out 
of doors, in the open air, breathe deeply; 
take plenty of exercise in the mellow sun- 
shine, and have a periodic check-up on the 
health of your body. 


TUNE IN— 

Your Throat Protection — The Lack Sri 
i irritati : , Pigg ieee 
against irritation — against cough. and Saturday 
N.B.C. networks 











© 1931, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 





